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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF AMERICA’S POWER 


AppisoN Moore 
Pct WHEN ENTHRONED is prone to prostitute its privilege. Because it becomes 


isolated and insulated from ordinary human experience it grows unsympathetic with 

human need. Henry Adams says in his “ Education” that whenever a friend of his 
was elevated to a position of power he lost his friend. If only a way could be found to co- 
ordinate power and the rightful use of it! And if such co-ordination could be incarnated 
there you would have a good man, a good institution, a good nation. 

For goodness isn’t what Bunyan thought it was when he pictured Christians as a sorry 
lot of refugees. It isn’t what the Asiatic mind thought it was when 

** The East bowed low before the West in silent deep disdain; 
She heard the legions thunder past, then plunged in thought again.” 

Goodness doesn’t sit under the tree of knowledge and become metaphysical or theological 
or introspective. Goodness is not content to be a creature forever praising a Creator. 
Goodness becomes a creator. 

That is a recent hope of mankind, for not long ago Lowell was saying, “ Truth forever on 
the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne,” which is a faithful reflex of what most people 
have been thinking about thrones. “‘ But,” says Lowell, 

“that scaffold sways the Future, and, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own.” 
So a happened that thrones have grown too weak to uphold a power that preys upon a 
eople 

The world belongs | to those who can serve its needs, free its oe wee show them the 
way to get food, raiment, and shelter by co-operation with the forces of nature; by the faith 
to God’s world that gives courage to the farmer and the manufacturer, the merchant and 
the mechanic, the artisan and the artist alike, courage toibelieve that Se can be 
organized in a community or a state as well as in individual lives. ¢ 

America is the answer to that faith. Her heroes smiling died to make that faith a ‘trad 
trust forever American. We dare do nothing less than finish the task and organize our 
power to serve mankind. That is the spiritual significance of America’s power to-day. Mills 
and mines, factories and farms, shops and stores,—all the ways of industrial life may be 
organized to serve the high ideals of liberty. The churches must uphold steadily this vision 
of America enthroned in the hearts of men, because incarnate in America’s dealing with all 
the world’ is the practice of the only goodness that is forever of any good to any one, the 
goodness of service. . 
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In the Presence of Peace 


OBODY IS SATISFIED, and some people, 
like Mr. Walter Lippmann, are utterly 
without hope about the Treaty of Peace. 
We could hardly look for much joy in the 
presence of the document, because to many people 
it does make America’s high and eloquent war-time 
spirit appear rather sophomoric. Not all the things 
we declared we were fighting for, not all the condi- 
tions we set down before we finally went into the 
war to help the Allies, which conditions they ac- 
cepted, have been realized. That is not our fault 
so much as theirs. But we have purged the world 
of the last and worst of its divine-right establish- 
ments. We have given a new heed, if not as 
effectual yet as we had hoped, to the equal rights of 
smaller nations. We have decided upon a policy of 
mutual service among the peoples for the rights of 
each and the well-being of all. We have organized 
a society of nations which will be a permanent in- 
stitution and will become stronger every year, 
though the difficulties of the enormous undertak- 
ing must never be forgotten. This is all new in our 
world. 


The Inner Victory 


UT THERE IS MUCH MORE. 
fashioning a new mind. Think what this decla- 
ration means: Nobody thinks of governments and 
peoples as he did before 1914. That is worth more 
than anything else that has been accomplished. It 
is the inner victory which makes this a really 
new world. So when Mr. Lippmann, with that gift 
of cerebration which works in the perfect terms of 
logic, once the premise is granted, tells us how in 
this and that detail the new order is more perilous 
than the old, and that the war has done nothing, we 
simply say we know better. It is not possible for 
any statesmen to deal and dally in the way of 


We have been 
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former days. The sentiment of the whole world 
will not stand for it. Italy and Japan are to our — 
example. Once they could have behaved as they 
did recently, with no reproach. But never again! 
We not only have some things like this for testify- 
ing facts, but we also have that urgent thing in our 
inward parts which we call faith. Faith is com- 
pounded of a sense of justice, good-will, truth, and 
love. That is the chief feature of the new mind. 
It must and will prevail. It is cheap and cynical 
business even to smile at our high pretensions as 
we entered the war. Never will those ideals be’ 
more magnificent to mankind than they ought to be 
now. Indeed the big job at this hour is to take in 
not only how sound they were, but how we have re- 
ceived the promise of them in great part, while we 
are yet in the land of the living. 


A Bishop of Affairs 


F BISHOP GREER AND HIS LIFEWORK 
the principal virtue was his power as an admin- 
istrator of the Church of God. Very early in his 
ministry there were those who were fearful that 
one of the functions or the other of the minister 
must fail in him. But he also became a gifted 
preacher who filled his chureh in Providence, while 
he was extending his remarkable gifts of organiza- 
tion to a large ‘variety of church and benevolent 
movements. His principal work, we take it, was 
not in the bishopric, though that was extraordi- 
nary; his development of the incomparable St. 
Bartholomew’s parish in New York City during a 
long and distinguished rectorship is the imperish- 
able service of his career. Here he showed his 
powers in the fine art of dealing with people of 
wealth. It has always been true that the economic- 
ally secure are prone to be spiritually inert, just 
as the intellectual and the cultivated are liable to 
be content and complacent. But it is not true that 
essential human nature changes; it is first necessary 
that the right appeal be made. Of course, those 
who have achieved in means or attainments have 
that natural inclination to a let-down in which 
the every-day struggler cannot indulge himself. 
Also, those who have risen to a place beyond the 
average know what both the sweet and the bitter 
really are in the strife for mastery of self and the 
world’s hard elements. To this must be added the 
freedom generally of successful men and women 
from cant and sanctimoniousness. To them spiri- 
tual values are as natural as physical phenomena. 
They need no translation to a different sphere to 
feel religious. By his nature and discipline, Bishop 
Greer persuaded a multitude of wealthy people to 
serve their church because he understood their 
lives. In every human life is the will to help. It 
was not uncommon for him in his earlier years to 


be called worldly ; but that was a tribute and not a i | 
reproach. He would not affect the bishop’s voice — Le 


in the sanctuary nor his raiment in his every-day © 


_work. He was a man, which after all is the first — 


thing,—a man who went unaffectedly, serenely and — 
effectually about his religious business, fulfilling 
the spirit of service by a coahiae fidelity to shee 


; 
) 
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~ not a racial matter. 


same laws of God in building the church that men 
follow who build a true and honest manufacturing 
industry. 


Man Not a Natural Saint 


EK CONFESS A FELLOW-FEELING for the 
-Y .man who remarked the other day that we who 
do the work of religion are up against the instincts 
of human nature which oppose us at every turn. He 
was speaking, with abundant illustration, of Paul’s 
experiences with his churches. All of them gave 
him trouble,—indeed, the average parson to-day 
lives in Elysian bliss compared with the great pas- 
tor. Which is of course an evidence that the oppos- 
ing instincts are capable of change. When we re- 
call that in Corinth the Christians got drunk at the 
communion table and that sensuality was actually 
elevated into a place in the religious ceremony, we 
take some comfort. But with our pilgrim feet 
turning back to the parishes from the festival of 
spiritual things last week in Boston, what are the 
reflections? Does that delectable doctrine of the 
divinity of human nature lose somewhat of its 
verity as the choice people contemplate the beset- 
ting sins of congregations and individuals? If 
less gross in our lives, are we less to be admonished 
for sloth, indifference, hardness of heart, pride, and 
a desire to rule rather than serve? Whatever the 
virtue in liberal Christianity, it is high time we 
boldly recognized the shocking evils in our lives, 
while we deny that they are instinctive iniquity. 
The more severe doctrines have worked much better 
than our gentler ones, purely because they are more 
nearly true. There orthodoxy has been right. Man 
is not a saint by nature. He is a fine prospect for 
sainthood, but he never quite reaches a state in 
this world where the instincts are all working on 
the side of the kingdom of heaven. 


The Crusade Against Lynching 


HAT WILL STOP LYNCHING? Propaganda 

will alarm the people about its shamefulness. 
Outspoken and widespread reproach for every 
community. where it occurs will arouse people’s 
pride. Legislation, preferably in Federal laws, will 
provide swift and terrible punishment for the 
guilty. These three things will stop lynching. The 
conference in New York recently on this deplorable 
crime was productive of a unanimity of opinion that 
the country could and would put an end to it. There 
is no longer any reason for people to regard the 
killing of suspected Negroes as a sectional affair. 
Gov. Emmet O’Neal of Alabama was as emphatic 
in his espousal of the obligation forthwith to drive 
this inquity from our national life as Charles Evans 
Hughes was. James Weldon Johnson said that the 
belief that colored men were lynched usually for a 
certain crime was incorrect. Of the 325 lynchings 
in four years, only 28 were for that crime. In one 
year in a single county in New York, 37 persons 
were indicted for that same offence, showing it is 
It is plain that the people 
need enlightenment in order to be on the right side. 
But they need much more to protect the colored 


_ people, who are a minority among us. Let a nation- 
ies a 
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wide campaign of agitation begin at once. Let no 
section be left out. There are some parts of the 
South where it is not safe for preachers to mention 
this subject in their pulpits lest they lose their of- 
fices, and States in which to propose legislation 
would be met with evasive refusal. Shame on such 
a condition! Make the South and the whole coun- 
try safe for the democracy of the black brother. Or 
isn’t he our brother? Then let it be done as a human 
effort to cleanse the country of its most bestial 
behavior. 


The Gospel and the Forum 


HE READER WILL HAVE noticed in their 
letters last week that both Dr. Bell and Mr. 
Griffin used as a defence of the forum as it now is 
the assertion that every pulpit also preaches a one- 
sided message; that is, like the forum speaker, 
the preacher is an advocate of his own point of 
view. The only reply to that is, if he does he is 
not faithful to his calling. The message of religion 
is both above and beneath all divisive questions of 
method and policy. It deals with spiritual truth 
which is beyond dispute. It is the common posses- 
sion of men. The business of the preacher is to be 
a prophet of the soul, to make men realize the 
sanctity of their native powers, and to nurture 
those powers so that they come forth in such fruits 
as love, truth, justice, loyalty, peace, and joy. The 
reason for most inertia in social problems—our 
correspondents will agree with us, we believe 
lies in the failure of the spiritual dynamic in the 
house of prayer. Prophets sin who pule a lot of un- 
applied and perfectly safe platitudes, leaving the 
Chureh dying in its musty uselessness, or they 
become so excited in their fever to bring on the 
perfect day instanter that they jump about flea-like 
from one new idea to another, leaving people dis- 
tracted, tired, and unprofited. Not only the truth, 
but the whole truth, is what the world needs in its 
great problems. That is what the editorial pleaded 
for; and that, let us repeat it, is the gospel. 
The Poet Most American 
yao IS IT NOT TRUE that we are only begin- 
ning, as Dr. Crothers said at the Centenary, 
to see the essential meaning of what Walt Whitman 
was saying? How curiously patient genius must 
be. He has to wait while that miracle is slowly 
wrought which makes a man’s thought the common 
possession of men. It. takes a new idea an uncon- 
scionable time to become a part of the air we 
breathe. So was it strikingly true of the teaching 
of the evolutionists. As for the poet most Ameri- 
can: “He was saying America was to him the great 
spiritual revelation of a new order. It was to him 
more than an accident in the world; it had a mis- 
sion to be carried on by the great silent mass of 
Americans.” Accurate to a minute degree it is that 
Walt Whitman wrote the clear distinguished word 
which only a son of the new democracy could write, 
in measures as free from the established schools as 
his spirit was free from old orders. What makes 
it literature is the fitting form he fashioned for 
every variety of life’s fresh living. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


N THE EVE of the presentation of the German 
GC) answer to the question whether the German 
people would accept or reject the treaty of 
peace offered to them, it appeared last Monday that no 
material modifications of the provisions of the instru- 
ment are possible or likely. This conclusion was indi- 
cated by Premier Clémenceau’s replies, in behalf of the 
Peace Conference, to Germany’s protest against the 
internationalization of the Sarre Valley for a period 
of fifteen years, to be followed by a plebiscite to deter- 
mine the permanent allegiance of its people. Premier 
Clémenceau rejected the German counter-proposal that 
the region in question be returned to Germany on con- 
dition that Germany turn over its supplies of coal to 
France for the period named. The same negative atti- 
tude characterized the reply to Germany’s counter-pro- 
posals on every other head. Germany will have to ac- 
cept or reject the agreement in all essentials as it now 
stands. In preparation for a possible refusal by Ger- 
many to accept the treaty substantially in its present 
form, military movements on a considerable scale in 
the direction of the German frontier were going on at 
the beginning of the week. 
Peace Terms to Austria 
Include Disarmament 
Disarmament as complete as that imposed upon Ger- 
many by the Peace Conference is contemplated for Ger- 
man Austria, under the terms of the treaty of peace 
that was being drafted by the Council of Four at the 
beginning of the week. Reports from Paris indicated 
that under the new arrangement Austria would have 
to get along with an armed force of not more than 
15,000 men, under conditions of enlistment and _ or- 
ganization that preclude the training of any number of 
men in excess of that figure in the course of a year or 
a given term of years. Thus the entire Germanic race 
would be limited to an armed force of only 115,000 
men all told, which would be only sufficient for police 
purposes in normal times. The Austrian Navy will be 
automatically put out of existence by the fact that the 
new territorial arrangements do not assign a single 
seaport to the remnant of the Hapsburg empire. 
Congress to Put an End 
to Government Operation 
Both the terms of the President’s message to Con- 
gress at the beginning of its extra session and the 
temper of the new Congress itself foreshadow the end 
of the experiment in public operation of railroads and 
telegraph wires, undertaken under the stress of war. 
In his message the President urged the early restora- 
tion of the telegraph and telephone systems of the 
country to their original private managers, and the 
advisability of applying the same process to the rail- 
roads by the end of the calendar year. The comment 
from Congressional quarters on this phase of the mes- 
sage indicated a strong purpose on the part of the Na- 
tional Legislature, not only to comply with the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations, but to hasten, if possible, the 
restoration of the old order of things, modified by a 
strict government control of the public utilities in- 
volved in the legislation. 


Country-wide Demand for 
Building of Merchant Marine 

The conferences held by the United States Shipping 
Board last week served at least one useful purpose: 
they developed a universal demand, voiced by practi- 
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cally the entire range of American productive and com- 
mercial industries, for the completion of the great mer- 
chant marine which the Government began to build 
under the stress of war conditions. The discussion of 
the subject by public men and in the press reflects a 
strikingly unanimous conviction that no effort and no 
expense should be spared in the upbuilding of a com- 
mercial tonnage that shall carry the bulk of our 
products to the markets of the world and bring back to 
America the major proportion of foreign products in 
American bottoms. Public opinion seems to be crys- 
tallizing with general approval about Chairman Hur- 
ley’s proposal that these ships, after they are built, 
shall be sold off, on the basis of the value of tonnage 
prevailing at the time of sale, to private owners for 
operation as private property under restrictions which 
shall prevent the sale of governmental-built ships to 
foreign owners in the future. 


America to Retain 
Seized German Ships 

As a corollary to the country-wide demand for 
the completion of our merchant-marine-building pro- 
gramme, an emphatic opposition is developing to the 
proposals that the German ships seized by the United 
States Government in American ports at the outbreak 
of the war be pooled for pro-rata distribution among 
the nations associated with us in war. Secretary. 
Lansing probably gave utterance to the general con- 
sensus of opinion on this side of the Atlantic when 
he announced recently in Paris that it is extremely 
unlikely that the United States would consent to the 
reopening of the question of the ownership of these 
ships, including the great Vaterland, which is now in 
the transport service under the name of “Leviathan,” 
and the George Washington, on which the President 
and his party have been crossing the ocean. It is 
pointed out, in this connection, that America is not 
sharing in the distribution of the fourteen German 
cable lines which were seized by Great Britain, France, 
and Japan in the course of the military operations. 


New Storm Rages 
about Prohibition Issue 

President Wilson’s recommendation that, pending 
the enforcement of prohibition next January, the war 
legislation against the manufacture of light wines and 
beer be repealed at the extra session of Congress, has 
stirred up a new storm about the whole issue of pro- 
hibition. Predictions were not wanting from “dry” 
quarters at the beginning of the week fhat Congress 
would decline to repeal the existing law and would 
leave it to the President to deal with the problem by 
assuming the responsibility of declaring the period of 
demobilization ended by July 1, at which date the 
whole country would go “dry” automatically in the ab- 
sence of such action or of legislation by Congress re- 
pealing the existing law. In an effort to influence the 
attitude of Congress, both the prohibition and the 
liquor forces are exerting powerful pressure in Wash- 
ington and throughout the country. 


Britain Faces Problem 
in Islamic Movement ; 


It is evident that the Allied plan for the elimination — 


of Turkey from the list of sovereign states is meeting 
with an unexpected obstacle. 


growing resentment against such a consummation 


among the. Mohammedan populations of Great Britain, 


That obstacle is the | 


notably in India and in Egypt. Great Britain even 


—f 


before the war was the greatest Mohammedan power 


in the world, owing to the Mohammedan peoples who 
had passed under her rule. The Mohammedan princes 


\ 
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f 
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of India rallied to the support of the Empire with men 
and with armies in the great war. These princes, sup- 
ported by Mohammedan sentiment in Egypt, are now 
exerting pressure in defence of the last remaining 
Mohammedan power in the world. Despatches from 
Paris indicate that the British Government has been 
impressed by the force of these protests, and it is not 
unlikély that the Islamic movement may mitigate the 
severity of the doom that is in store for Turkey. 
Chinese Opposition to 
Shantung Decision Grows 

Despatches from Pekin at the beginning of the week 
indicated that, although China in all probability will 
not refrain from signing the treaty of peace on account 
of the decision of the Council of Four vesting the soy- 
ereignty of Shantung peninsula in Japan, the Chinese 
delegates in signing will signify their dissent from that 
clause of the instrument. In a protest to the Ameri- 
can people issued last Monday, it was pointed out in 
Chinese quarters that the attitude of the Council of 
Four granting to Japan practically a free hand in the 
Far East, confronts the Chinese people with the choice 
of submitting tamely to a foreign yoke or launching 
upon a campaign of military development in order to 
end it by force. 8, T. 


Brevities 


Now it is said the strikers would have received their 
increase in Lawrence without all the disturbance and 
bitterness. Why the muteness during the long fifteen 
weeks? Who failed to speak? : ; 


By what forces President Wilson was persuaded to 
propose a change of the existing war prohibition we do 
not know, but it is a rather unhappy example of his 
failure to feel the heart of the people. 


Jane Addams says that no one is so much detested in 
America as a pacifist; but she is wrong. It is only 
when a pacifist sees his kin being destroyed in a 
righteous cause without going to help and hazard, that 
America, and for that matter the inner heart of human 
nature, rebels and detests. 


What is better for the gospel than ability to speak 
in the vernacular, the vulgate, if you please, of this 
present day? That man was right who said cut the 
Latin words out and get the sermons over. Nothing 
estranges one person from another more surely and 
deadly than a difference in their speech. 


The Review is a new weekly edited by Fabian Frank- 
lin and Harold deWolf Fuller which ought to satisfy 
a large constituency who still live on this planet and 
do not pretend to know everything; who are not hungry 
for intellectual cleverness and spiritual pessimism, but 
are in quest of intelligence, common sense, and at least 
a modicum of religion for the interpretation of the 
affairs of the world. 


The Laymen’s League is a large body, and it must 
needs move slowly. It is a permanent institution; it is 
not out for a “drive” or a campaign. The men in the 
churches will be eager to perfect their local chapters, 
as they should be, but they will be patient about a 
finished programme. Let them begin with local self- 
reliance. What definite thing does their own church 


need? Let them do that. By the autumn the Council 
- ought to have found itself and be able to answer all 
questions with clearness and decision. 
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From the National Capital 


To help little children more—A reunited Preshyterianism— 
Bolshevist spokesman among Negroes—The 
suffrage victory 


COMMENTATOR 


Wasuincton, D.C. 


“SURVEY” BY THE Russell Sage Foundation is 
A announced. Its experts will centre their drive on 
the child-aiding organizations of the city. Not 
that local conditions are specially bad; but it is ad- 
mitted by the social welfare workers that the effective- 
ness of many of the institutions that deserve to live 
can be increased, and that some might well merge or 
die. Besides, there is much concerning delinquent, 
defective, and truant children that needs to be known 
in detail and in full. The Sage Foundation can come 
in and do the job impartially. The Monday Club, 
which includes the local social welfare workers and 
trained students of social science, it should be noted, 
has just made a renowned Red Cross administrator 
its president. He used to be a leading local Univer- 
salist pastor; but he comes home from Belgium and 
France with a high military title and with honors 
from King Albert, and a wealth of experience in study- 
ing the best methods of dealing with infants and 
adults. When, as Rev. Dr. John von Schaick, he 
occupied his former pulpit a few weeks ago, he had 
a hearty welcome not only from his former congre- 
gation, but from the pastor and congregation of All 
Souls Church. It was a fine illustration of a Uni- 
tarian-Universalist merger for a display of mutual love 
by pastors and peoples. 


EXCLUSION OF WORKERS for the Salvation 
Army fund from the War Department and possibly 
other department buildings shows that again the bars 
are up as they used to be and must be under normal 
conditions if abuses by sectarians and religionists of 
all types are not to grow up. The war has led to the 
temporary use—and sometimes with a high hand and 
irresistible pressure—of authority by which funds for 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish war work 
has been financed. Likewise the Salvation Army’s 
European campaign. But the logic of war necessity 
that seemed to justify this is one thing—and raising 
funds for extension of domestic Salvationism is quite 
another. 


PRESBYTERIANISM, WHICH IS STRONG in 
Washington, because of its national scope, north and 
south, east and west, naturally is much interested in 
the action of the past week by the General Assemblies 
of the two largest branches of the denomination in 
the United States, which settles conclusively that they 
are to be united soon and not remain federated as now. 
It would be interesting to know how much a war in 
Europe to overthrow Germany and to defeat imperial- 
ism has had to do with carrying this much needed and 
longed-for reform “over the top.” The split came on 
slavery of the Negro. A united Presbyterian church 
in Washington will have interesting social and theo- 
logical reactions. 


BOLSHEVISM OF A SIMON-PURE, Lenine type 
was expounded cleverly, eloquently, and with favor to 
the “forum” of one of the leading African Methodist 
Episcopal churches of the city one evening last week. 
The church assumed no responsibility for the fact or 
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for the utterances; but the session opened with the 
Lord’s Prayer, and a local pastor pronounced the bene- 
diction, and the audience in its personnel was typical 
of the higher circles of the Negro race. The speaker 
is a university graduate; edits the Messenger, a radical 
socialist organ in New York City; and has been in the 
city a week raising funds to extend its circulation. His 
tour on this errand is to take him to the Pacific Coast. 
He attacked by name most of the outstanding Negroes 
of the country who are recognized as leaders; some for 
their “ignorance,” some for their “cowardice,” and 
some for their “sycophancy” to the capitalists who, as 
trustees, govern the colleges in which they teach or the 
churches in which they preach. The curricula of the 
schools and colleges for Negroes were described as pre- 
historic. The churches and clergy were described as 
chloroforming the people with a gospel of contented- 
ness with this-world injustices by preaching of a Para- 
dise in heaven to come; and all history was explained 
on the basis of economic determinism. The speech 
was not as significant as the fact that of the six per- 
sons who followed, five spoke sympathetically ; and the 
meeting as a whole is sympathetic of a condition among 
the younger, urban Negroes of the country which is 
worrying the fathers in Israel and the presidents of 
Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes, and Howard and 
Fisk Universities. No report of this meeting appeared 
in the local daily press; but the Afro-American press 
of the country will open the eyes of whites North and 
South, if they will only deign to read it. 


RADICAL AND CONSERVATIVE Equal Suffrage 
champions naturally make their headquarters the 
scenes of much jubilation over the vote of the House 
for the Anthony amendment to the Constitution; and 
the news that Senator Hale of Maine will join Senator 
Keyes of New Hampshire and help the Senate to 
promptly follow suit in falling in with the President’s 
latest exhortation and the Republican party managers’ 
strategic decision is also pleasing. Nor is this the only 
event of the past week to make the Equal Suffragists 
happy. The Republican National Committee in session 
with the leaders of the Republican Women’s Executive 
Committee has assured the latter that they will have 
all the rights of men in joint action as party adherents, 
and that they will be welcomed not as “women,” but as 
citizens. Massachusetts in the person of Speaker Gil- 
lett and Iowa in the person of Senator Cummins spoke 
at the imposing banquet of the occasion. The main 
opposition in and out of Congress now seems to come 
from conservative States of the South, where states- 
men talk of interference with “state rights.” 


DEBATE ON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ Cove- 
nant and the Treaty of Peace has begun virulently, 
despite the technical fact that the compact is not before 
the body nor the full or accurate text before the public. 
In Washington as elsewhere throughout the country, 
the work of the American commissioners is attacked 
by the ultra-conservatives and the ultra-radicals. 
“Moderates,” who will settle the issue on a pragmatic, 
idealistic-realistic basis, have yet to be heard from; 
and the President has yet to state his case. Even his 
enemies admit he is a wizard in this art; and his 
cabled message to Congress on domestic affairs shows 
that he has not lost his cunning as a “mere politician.” 


THAT INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY of an organic 
sort must hereafter be an ideal of the Republic is 
really the most prophetic and pregnant sentence of this 
word from Paris: and it is well to note that during 
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the past week the General Assembly. of the Presby- 
terian Church North and the Board of Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church North have gone on record 
and said, “Amen,” The latter body’s pronunciamento 
on the general subject of labor will rival the latest ut- 
terance of the four American Roman Catholic bishops. 
as a sign of the times to the business men of the country 
and to politicians that they must sit up and take 
notice. 


THE PLAN TO CONSTRUCT a Roger Williams 
Memorial in the city, with $350,000 to be raised by 
Northern and ‘Southern Baptists, was formally en- 
dorsed anew by the Northern Baptist Convention in 
Denver last week ; and $130,000 of the Northern group’s 
share already is subscribed. 


The Religion of Walt Whitman 


This is the centenary (May 31) of him who set himself 
the task of celebrating the universe 


WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 
[: IS DIFFICULT to expound a single phase of the 


\ 


message and meaning of Walt Whitman without ex- 

panding into the general discussion of his position 
in literature and philosophy. One is incessantly solic- 
ited to say what one thinks of this remarkable man, 
to take one’s stand in the ranks either of his advocates 
or his contemners. But commentaries on Whitman, as 
on Browning, are apt to be like commentaries on Aris: 
totle or Kant, more diffuse and scarcely more lucid 
than the original. 

Without falling into this pit, one risks no contro- 
versy in declaring that Whitman occupies to-day a con- 
spicuous position in American-English literature; that 
few American writers have attracted wider attention 
in the Old World than he; that there are at least a 
considerable number of critics of good standing who. 
regard him as not only the most original genius grown 
on American soil, but as the founder of a new era in 
literature and the author of work destined to immor- 
tality. Even without further concessions the warrant 
seems sufficient for an examination of his attitud 
toward religion, 

Holding as I do that religion is closely. akin to 
poetry, knowing as we all do how intimate has been 
the relation of poetry and religion in the past, and 
recognizing as one must in almost every page of Whit- 
man his ambition to get at the very heart and soul of 
the poetic principle and to become, if possible, its 
apostle, we need not wonder if we find religion every- 
where in his utterances, so that it is difficult to separate 
it out from his utterances on every other subject. And 
this is exactly as he would have it in accordance with 
his own declarations. For religion, with him, is the 
conscious joy of life itself and properly involved in 
every act and item of existence, Let me not become 
an expositor, but rather introduce Whitman himself. 

And yet, one more word of preliminary. It is fairly 
well known that Whitman has been widely denounced 
as pagan, irreligious, perditious. His personal life 
has been assailed with as bitter hostility as his views. 
In both matters, views and life, we may fairly assume 
that the hostile criticism comes largely from those 
who were offended by the unconventionality of one or _ 
the other. From the conventionally orthodox all hetero- 
doxy receives the bombardment of indiscriminate bats: 
atheistic, sceptical, pagan, agnostic, infidel. Accord-_ 
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ingly this blind misjudgment should not pervert our 
_ vision, preventing our seeing what is obviously there,— 
the intense seriousness and moral purpose of Whit- 
man. Neither should we ignore the importance of his 
point of view and his advocacy of his views because per- 
_ chance we disagree with him on sociological or zsthetic 
grounds. He is a fact to be dealt with in sincerity. 
., The most conspicuous feature of Whitman’s work as 
as a whole is his attempt to comprehend the entire uni- 
. ‘verse. A good half of his poems might be cited in sup- 
port of this assertion, but he has summarized it in the 
Tufts College Commencement Poem :— 


- “Come, said the Muse, 
Sing me a song no poet yet has chanted, 
Sing me the Universal. 


“In this broad Barth of ours, 

¢ Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 
Enclosed and safe within its central heart, 
Nestles the seed Perfection. 


. . . . . . 


“Out of the bulk, the morbid and the shallow, 
Out of the bad majority—the varied, countless frauds of men 
and States, 
Plectric, antiseptic yet—cleaving, suffusing all, 
Only the good is universal.” 


Thus is sounded the note of invincible optimism 
which accompanies the yearning for universality in 
Whitman’s poems. It is no hesitating wail like Tenny- 
son’s pathetic “somehow good will be the final goal of 
ill,” although Tennyson’s faith may be as firm an 
anchor as Whitman’s. All of Whitman’s credo, or 
nearly all, is trumpeted with confidence, with what 
Stevenson feels to be a “blasphemous security,’— 
“Tumbling on steadily, nothing dreading, 


‘Sunshine, storm, cold, heat, forever withstanding, 
carrying, ‘ 


passing, 


. . . . 


“Swift, glad, content, unbereaved, nothing losing, 
Of all able and ready at any time to give strict account, 
The divine ship sails the divine sea.” 


When I said “nearly all,” I had in mind a stanza 
from the “Song of the Universal,”’— 
“Give me, O God, to sing that thought! 
Give me—give him or her I love this quenchless faith 
In thy ensemble... . 
Is it a dream? 
Nay, but the lack of it a dream, 
And failing it, life’s lore and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream.” 


That, I venture to add in academic tones, is poetry. 
When I stumble over paragraphs that seem to be taken 
solidly from a Roget’s Thesaurus, mere inventories of 
‘the contents of the universe, and am tempted to lose 
all patience with my modern Pan, I turn to passages 
_such as this, in which human uncertainty adds the 
pathos we often miss in blasphemous security. The 
same note is found in “Darest thou now, O Soul” :— 


" “Darest thou now, O Soul, 
ry. Walk out with me toward the Unknown Region, ; ) 
‘ Where neither ground is for the feet, nor any path to follow? 


“No map there, nor guide, 

Nor yoice sounding, nor touch of human hand, 

_ Nor face with blooming flesh, nor lips, nor eyes are in that 
land.” 


The friendship of Emerson for Whitman is well 
ereneas It was Emerson who by a favorable re- 
_ view gave “Leaves of Grass” a chance to take root 

grow in public esteem. 


‘i Parag d 
a aa in their thought. “Each and All” 


Certainly there is not’ 
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is, I must say, a more poetic expression of. the uni- 
versality of the religious sentiment than Whitman’s 
lines in “Starting from Paumanok,” while these 
are more explicit :— 


“Fach is not for its own sake; 
I say the whole earth, and all the stars in the sky, are for 
Religion’s sake. 


“I say no man has ever yet been half devout enough; 

None has ever yet adored or worshipped half enough; 

None has begun to think how divine he himself is, and how 
certain the future is. 


“I say that the real and permanent grandeur of These States 
must be their Religion ; 
Otherwise there is no real and permanent grandeur: 
(Nor character nor life worthy the name, without Religion; 
Nor land nor man or woman without religion.)”’ 


What finer motto could be found for_a religious for- 

ward movement than this: “The real and permanent 

grandeur of These States must be their Religion”? 

After that there remains only to say :— 

“Know you! solely to drop in the earth the germs of a greater 
Religion, 

The following chants, each for its kind, I sing.” 


Thus we have Whitman’s programme, so far as the 
theme and purpose of his calling are involved. It is 
not to be expected that a prophet with such a procla- 
mation will concern himself much with theology or au- 
thority. He finds his warrant within him, is, in fact, 
a Inystic, a transcendentalist. Catholic, conceding 
equal right to all to testify, more, the duty to testify, he 
declares,— 


“Having studied the new and antique, the Greek and Ger- 

manic systems, 
. And greater than Socrates sought and stated,—Christ 

divine having studied long, 

I see reminiscent to-day those Greek and Germanic systems, 

I see the philosophies all—Christian churches and tenets see, 

‘Yet underneath Socrates clearly see—and underneath Christ 
the divine I see, 

The dear love of man for his comrade—the attraction of 
friend to friend, 

Of the well-married husband and 
parents, 

Of city for city, and land for land.” 


And if not for personal authority, still less will he be 
likely to “bow himself in dust before a book.” Yet he 
has due regard for the book in its sphere :— 


“We consider bibles and religions divine—I do not say they 
are not divine; 

I say they have all grown out of you, and may grow out of 
you still; 

It is not they who give the life—it is you who give the life; 

Leaves are not more shed from the trees, or trees from the 
earth, than they are shed out of you. 


wife—of children and 


“When the psalm sings instead of the singer; 
When the script preaches instead of the preacher; 
When the pulpit descends and goes, instead of the carver that 
earved the supporting desk; 
I intend to reach them my hand, and make as much of them 
as I do of men and women like you.” 


This is very much like “Bibliolatres,’? and I must 
maintain my preference for “Slowly the Bible of the 
race is writ,” as a poetic and immemorial expression of 
the same beautiful truth. (But I must not fall into a 
rating of Whitman the poet.) Another of the few 
utterances ‘touching scriptures is this from the poem 
“Walt Whitman,”— 

“T do not despise you, priests; 

My faith is the greatest of faiths, and the least of faiths, . . 


Accepting the Gospels—accepting him that was crucified, 
knowing assuredly that he is divine.” 


To Whitman, as to Lessing, the greatest of all 
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miracles is that the true and genuine miracles can and 
do become so commonplace to us. 

“Why, who makes much of a miracle? 

As to me, I know of nothing else but miracles, aie 

To me every hour of the light and dark is a miracle, 

Every cubic inch of space is a miracle,.. . 

Every spear of grass—the frames, limbs, organs of men and 

women, and all that concerns them, 

All these to me are unspeakably perfect miracles.” 

The nature of God, the nature of the soul, and faith 
in the divine order, extending beyond the confines of 
death,—these are so all-pervading in Whitman, and 
so intertwined, that it is difficult to cite passages on 
one without involving the others. This, too, is as 
Whitman intended, for the divine order is all we know 
of God, and the soul is the expression of our relation 
with God, is perhaps the organ by which we appre- 
hend God. At the same time Whitman is careful not 
to set the soul over against the body. The body, too, 
is divine, is part of the soul, for everything is soul,— 
pan-psychism, rather than pantheism, we may call this 
gospel, if we are careful not to let it become a dogma 
or a system. 


. 


“I do not doubt that the passionately-wept deaths of young 
men are provided for—and that the deaths of young 
women, and the deaths of little children, are provided 
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I do not doubt that wrecks at sea, no matter what the horrors 
of them—no matter whose wife, child, husband, father, 
lover, has gone down, are provided for, to the minutest 
points ; 5 

I do not doubt that whatever can possibly happen, ‘anywhere, 
at any time, is provided for, in the inherences of things; 

I do not think Life provides for all, and for Time and Space— 
but I believe Heavenly Death provides for all.” 


“Was somebody asking to see the Soul?” he asks in 
“Starting from Paumanok.” 


“See, your own shape and countenance—persons, substances, 
beasts, the trees, the running rivers, the rocks and 
sands... 


Not the types set up by the printer return their impression, the 
meaning, the main concern, 

Any more than a man’s substance and life, or a woman’s sub- 
stance and life, return in the body and the Soul. 

Indifferently before death and after death. 

Behold! the body includes and is the meaning, the main con- 
cern—and includes and is the Soul.” 


The “Passage to India” is a symbol to Whitman of 
the voyage of the soul in its exploration of the uni- 
verse :— 

“We too take ship, O Soul! 


Joyous, we too launch out on trackless seas! 
Fearless, for unknown shores, on waves of ecstasy to sail,” ... 


The whole poem is a rhapsody on the adventure of 
the soul, ending with the brave climax, suggestive of 
“Prospice” and “Crossing the Bar” :— 

“Sail forth! Steer for the deep waters only! 
Reckless, O Soul, exploring, I with thee and thou with me; 


For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go. 
And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 


“OQ my brave soul! 

O farther, farther sail! 

O daring joy, but safe! Are they not all the seas of God? 
O farther, farther, farther sail!” 


And suggestive too of Wasson’s noble hymn, “The 
Winds of God,” with the line “O’er seas.of God my 
bark shall bear.” ’ 

In another place Whitman figures the soul as a 
spider throwing out her filaments upon the breeze “till 
Be eee thread you fling catch somewhere, O my 

oul!’ 


Whitman could scarcely find admission to an evan- 
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gelical Christian church, but with President Lincoln, 
who was willing to join a church, if he could find one, 
that made its only creed love to God and love to man, 
Whitman might have felt at home in most Unitarian 
churches. He took a particular interest in Elias Hicks. 
Several passages convey the same meaning as “To Him 
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- that was Crucified,”— 


“My spirit to yours, dear brother ; 

Do not mind because many, sounding your name, do not under- 
stand you; 

I do not sound your name, but I understand you, (there are 
others also;) 

I specify you with joy, O my comrade, to salute you, and to 
salute those who are with you, before and since—and 
those to come also, 

That we all labor together, transmitting the same charge and 
succession, 

We few, equals, indifferent of lands, indifferent of times.” 


How now can we present the innumerable attempts 
to express something of the glory and mystery of God! 
Rather must we not be satisfied to say with the poet,— 


“Ah, more than any priest, O Soul, we too believe in God; 
But with the mystery of God we dare not dally.” 


In “The Square Deific,’ Whitman deposited his 
confession of faith, contrary as such a proceeding was 
to his nature and his common attitude. If Mr. Trau- 
bel would tell us all he knows I suspect some one had 
been harrying the good gray poet to ascertain whether 
he could be counted for the Trinity. It appears that 
he was a Quaternarian, for he there confesses belief 
in Father, “executing righteous judgments”; Son, ‘“con- 
solator most mild”; Satan, “aloof, dissatisfied, plot- 
ting revolt”; and Santa Spirita, “life of the great 
round world, the sun and stars, and of man—lI the gen- 
eral Soul.” This is a curious and interesting expres- 
sion; in it Whitman goes about as far as anywhere 
in meeting the problem of evil, save to declare stead- 
fastly his belief that evil is part of the divine order. 

Whoever would follow a more patient leader into 
Whitman’s philosophy, religious and otherwise, should 
read Carleton Noyes’s book, “An Approach to Whit- 
man,” and keep up with the serial revelation in Horace 
Traubel’s Conservator. 

The Great War seems to some of us to have deyvel- 
oped a new attitude toward Death, as no longer the 
demon of the grinning skull, but an angel pioneer, lead- 
ing into the Great Adventure. Perhaps the war has 
not originated this spirit, but merely brought it to 
light, to the surface beneath which it has been spread- 
ing its roots all these hundred years. For it is beau- 
tifully sung by Whitman, expressed in a hundred pas- 


sages, but in none so perfectly as in the “Hymn to 
Death” :— 


“Come, lovely and soothing Death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all to each, 

Sooner or later, delicate Death. 


“Approach, strong Deliveress! 


When it is so—when thou hast taken them, I joyously sing 
the dead, 


Lost in the loving, floating ocean of thee, 
Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O Death.” 


This, if I mistake not, is the very same spirit that 
enabled Alan Seeger to write the “Rendezvous with 
Death.” It is the spirit that animated the thousands 
of our young men who went “over the top,” whether 
to return or not. If Walt Whitman may be credited 


‘ with having cultivated that spirit, this alone is enough 


to place him among the greatly religious poets. 
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Now the Church Must Practise 


the Doctrines Born of the War 


Be daring as Christ, with abounding faith in our faith, is 
the command of Anniversary Week for the liberal 
hosts in this changed world 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


Unitarians in isolated churches should visit 
Boston in Anniversary Week at least once, to 
feel the real physical exhaustion caused by the 
elbowing and jostling of Unitarians as they 
eagerly crowd into meetings. This year proved * 
an actual daily crush, with splendid audiences 
at the meetings of all the different organiza- 
tions. Statistics show a fine increase in num- 
bers over last year in every instance. A prof- 
itable inspirational and practical programme 
was carried out which brought to the platform 
some notably able men and women of the Uni- 
tarian and other persuasions. In this and the 
issues immediately succeeding, Tun Rucister 
will as far as possible make its readers sharers 
in the rich harvest of the week. The oppor- 
tunity and responsibility which have come to 
the liberal church in the changed world which 
the war has created was the thread which ran 
through the addresses, giving continuity of 
thought to the whole week. 


Sunday night in the Anniversary Sermon on 

“The Heroic Church.” Dr. Metcalf deserted the 
telescope for the microscope some time ago. He has 
been studying conditions at close range in France, 
where he served nearly a year in Y. M. C. A. service. 
In his sermon he drew an analogy between the war 
before America entered it and the church militant. The 
older forms of the church love their intrenched posi- 


R« JOEL H. METCALF opened up the subject 


' tions and have burdened themselves with defensive 


measures when they need a daring faith. We can see 
only defeat for these older forms, as they carry no ac- 
ceptable message and have had little influence on the 
boys in service. The creed-bound variety has failed, 
and the need is for the heroic selfless type of church 
which dares do what is best for all. The boys have 
learned the glory of self-sacrifice. They have lived 


deeply and dangerously, and it will be impossible for 


them to believe that what was good for them from 1914 
to 1918 has no place in true life now. They will de- 
mand that the church practise some of the doctrines 
expected of them—bravery, self-forgetfulness, daring. 
This selfless church will not be oversolicitous about 
the placing of Christ in religion. True Christianity 
is neither a name nor a fame. Christ’s place is secure 
in religion. We have been timid and over-solicitous 
about our church when we should have taken as daring 


an attitude as the scientist. We have temporized and 


been half-hearted. The first exercise of faith in religion 
is to have faith in one’s faith. All else may fail, but 
the spirit of true friendly service will never fail because 
it is the real presence of God. 


Delegates and life members of the American Uni- 
tarian Association early filled the floor of Tremont 


_ Temple on Tuesday. Few unoccupied seats in the bal- - 
-conies could be seen during the day, so keen was the 
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interest in the actual business of the Association. The 
business committee, newly christened by Dr. Eliot the 
“committee on findings,” was honored by having as its 
chairman that distinguished American and loyal Uni- 
tarian, Hon. William H. Taft. A large number of reso- 
lutions, read by title only, was referred to this com- 
mittee without debate, and necessary committees were 
appointed before the scheduled programme was taken 
up. 
The Secretary, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, presented his 
annual report, which, summed up, showed conditions 
distinctly better than last year. A few items from 
his report indicate some of the definite pieces of work 
carried through in the year. Two hundred and twenty- 
seven churches of the approximately five hundred in 
the country were visited by seven ministers. Three 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand tracts and pam- 
phlets were distributed. Of these, ten thousand were 
copies of the Victory Service printed and distributed 
between the signing of the armistice and the following 
Sunday, a period of four days. Mr. Rihbany’s book 
“America, Save the Near East’ has been printed and 
run through three editions, and Channing’s “Baltimore 
Sermon” has been reprinted. Mr. Cornish commented 
on the fact that this has had a larger circulation than 
any sermon ever preached and has been increasingly 
read every decade since it was first delivered. The re- 
port mentioned the four new church edifices finished 
during the year—Sanford, Me., Omaha, Neb., Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., and Ayer, Mass. It made appreciative men- 
tion of the valuable gift by Mrs. Henry C. Angell to 
the American Unitarian Association of the residence 
at 16 Beacon Street, Boston. One of the projects for 
its use is to arrange the top story for use as dormi- 
tories by ministers visiting Boston. Mr. Cornish spoke 
of the Wayside Pulpit which has been adopted now by 
more than a third of the churches and is soon to be 
introduced into Great Britain. The accomplishments 
of the various Association departments were noted and 
great hope expressed in Rev. Minot Simons, who is just 
taking up the work of the Department of Church Ex- 
tension. Mr. Cornish paid tribute to the valiant ser- 
vice given by the ministers during the epidemic and 
also stated that one out of five of the Unitarian min- 
istry had been in the national service. 
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The Treasurer, Mr. Henry M. Williams, presented his 
statement and called attention to some advantageous 
readjustments of investments which have materially 
helped the rate of interest without hurting the char- 
acter of the holdings. Mr. Williams made special men- 
tion of large and generous gifts which have come to 
the American Unitarian Association. Later, Dr. Eliot 
contrasted this report with that of twenty years ago, 
since which time the whole tide, spirit, and purpose 
has risen so that where friends formerly wrote $1,000 
in their wills they are now writing $25,000. 

Rev. Maxwell Savage, for the committee on recruit- 
ing the ministry, reported twenty-five or thirty prob- 
able candidates for the ministry with whom he has 
come in contact, and mentioned pamphlets dealing with 
this subject which have been reprinted through the 
courtesy of Tum Recistpr. The committee holds itself 
ready to assist in any possible way young men—Uni- 
tarian or not—who are thinking of the ministry. Co- 
operation is asked of the whole fellowship in this im- 
portant work. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, President of the Association, 
prefaced his annual address by listing the prominent 
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Unitarian leaders who are taking the message over- 
seas at this time: Rev. William I. Lawrance, D.D., is in 
Asia Minor as a part of an interdenominational com- 
mission for work in the Near East; Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany is in Paris to give advice "to special commit- 
tees on the treatment of the Near East, and his mis- 
sion there has been a singularly significant one; Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish will this year be the first officer of 
the American Unitarian Association to attend the an- 
nual meeting here and also be present at the meeting 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association ; Rev. 
Albert ©. Dieffenbach, D.D., is soon to sail for England 
and France as a member of a commission of editors of 
religious publications. Dr. Eliot voiced his pride and 
hope in the liberal church at the present crisis. He 
believes that the religion which will interest the men 
who faced stern realities is that which has done 
things. The old world of narrow interests has been 
shattered, and men now have their first glimpse of a 
new world. The times demand something real and 
vital. The world is calling for a religion whose fruits 
are the kindly, manly, and godly life. Dr. Eliot feels 
that no Christian communion has cause for greater 
pride in the part it played in the war. No other de- 
nomination sent more than twenty per cent. of its ac- 
tive ministers into service, one of whom sacrificed 
his life. 
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“The Work of the Free Churches in a Time of Re- 
construction” was the general subject for four helpful 
addresses during the morning meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association. Rev. Miles Hanson of Roxbury 
presented “Mobilizing Our Forces.” Mr. Hanson called 
attention to the change of field from the hard theology 
of a hard group of men in a hard country, represented 
by the Pilgrim Fathers, to a wider religious life in 
which the emotions as well as the intellect share. The 
forces employed hitherto have been principally the 
morning service. Mr. Hanson pleads that this period 
shall not be wholly spent in argument, but that an 
endeavor be made to give heart’s help for heart-weari- 
ness. He thinks the liberal church has sometimes 
lacked deeper helpfulness and the emotional has been 
too often overlooked. He dreams of a period in the 
fall when spontaneously throughout the country every 
liberal church will during the same week unite in con- 
ducting a National Mission. A week so inspiring ought 
to result in Sunday evening services throughout the 
winter conducted by every liberal society to hearten 
the men and women of the land in these days of great 
significance. 

“Enlisting the Young People” was briefly discussed 
by Miss Minnie Packard, who has for the last year 
been the very active and successful field secretary of 
the Young People’s Religious Union. Miss Packard 
has been taking a trip in the interests of the young 
people’s societies through the Middle West, and her 
appeal was especially for the college and university 
centres, where the greatest opportunity of reaching the 
youth lies. Miss Packard urges that each church needs 
some kind of young people’s society which will include 
the boys in its membership, since the boys need the 
broad religious spirit which ought to be in every 
church. 

Rev. Minot Simons, newly in charge of church exten- 
sion, met with an ovation as he took the platform, an 
expression of general approval because he has decided 
to devote himself to this work. Mr. Simons spoke on 
“Developing Team Play.” He believes it is time we 
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took our goods to a wider market, which was never so 
open to us as it is to-day. We are better, kinder, more 
just, happier, know better how to live, and are more 
resourceful because of the church. Therefore, we ought 
to feel we can do no better service than to make re- 
ligion mean to our fellow-men what it means to us. 
The Unitarian church is in the best position to give 
the spiritual outlook for which the world is crying, and 
the church is asked to build to that cry. We have had 
a period of individual Unitarians, but we are now of a 
better mind. We must all speak together with no un- 
certain voice. Only the loyal can develop effective 
team play. 

Rey. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., gave the fourth ad- 
dress of the series and was in one of his best moods. 
His subject was “Getting the Wider Outlook.” Dr. 
Crothers would look in the almanac to find, “About this 
time look for revivals of religion.” This means revivals 
of every kind of religion. One clear division must be 
made between the revivals all about us—those which 
are instinctive and necessary, and those which mean 
progress. The former variety results in going on again 
as before with a little more zeal. If we have caught 
the vision they make our past negligible to us. Real 
reconstruction means rebuilding our city on broader 
foundations and of different materials. We must build, 
not on the sense of power, but with a contrite heart 
which has learned the lessons of the great tragedy. Dr. 
Crothers spoke of the great work of Americanization 
which lies before us here where the whole world has 
come to make a great new nation. Tribal hates and 
jealousies have no place in this work, and we must vise 
to the heights of real Americanism before we can teach 
it to others. We liberals must rid religion of dogma- 
tism and insincerity,—we must liberalize liberals, and 
try to unify Unitarians. 


mm we 


The “Testimonies from Overseas” on the Tuesday 
afternoon programme were gripping in their interest 
although not given exactly as scheduled. Mr. Rihbany 
was prevented from appearing by inability to sail in. 
time. The first speaker on this subject was Lieut.- 
Col. Hugh Cabot, M.D. Colonel Cabot explained his 
British uniform which he assumed because he was too 
impatient to wait for an American one, and gave in 
some detail a story of the campaigns in which he had 
a personal share. He stated emphatically that he had 
learned the value of the selective draft as compared 
with the volunteer or civilian army. Dr. Cabot paid 
high tribute to Great Britain and said that we must 
take a very generous view of those who sacrificed all 
they had or hoped to have so that democracy might 
remain on earth. The evidence in England is entirely 
convincing on this point. Unless Great Britain, France, 
and the United States, which are drawing together, 
stand loyally for the League of Nations, it has no 
chance of success. 

Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, for the past year chaplain 
in Base Hospital No. 7, followed with testimony about 
the men with whom he came in contact, especially of 
their religion. The religion of these men, he said, was — 
something deeper than denominational religion, and he 
believes that organized religion in the next period of 
national life must lose its sectarianism as far as is 
humanly possible. The soldier’s religion is absolutely 
honest. It does not attempt to conceal the pains of © 
human life. Life for him is a rough road and there 
is no use in trying to conceal or mitigate the fact. The 


soldier has a realization of the reality of God so vivid _ 
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that He became a great part in his life. The soldier 
affirms the existence of God’s plan. Our job is not to 
inspire him with idealism, courage, and loyalty, but to 
interpret that which he already has. 

Tuesday morning Hon. William H. Taft and Dr. 
Paul Revere Frothingham were appointed by Dr. Eliot 
as delegates to the Hebrew Convention in session in 
Boston. In the afternoon, the courtesy was returned, 
and Dr. Phillipson of Cincinnati brought greetings 
from that body—a message of liberals to liberals, he 
phrased it. In his brief remarks, Dr. Phillipson paid 
tribute to Mr. Taft as a fellow-Cincinnatian and pos- 
sibly the finest figure in American life to-day. 


mm mH we 


Mr. Taft reported for the business committee, and 
having read, moved the adoption of the fourteen reso- 
lutions published elsewhere in this issue. Rey. Henry 
W. Pinkham moved that for the first resolution one 
be substituted in which the American Unitarian As- 
sociation regretted the action at Versailles on several 
points. The Pinkham resolution quite generally con- 
demned the terms of the treaty. It was unfavorably re- 
ceived by the assembly, and President Taft stated that 
it had nothing to do with the first resolution presented 
by the committee and therefore could not be properly 
a substitute for it. In reply to a direct question by 
Mr. Pinkham, who moved the adoption of his resolution 
as an additional one, Mr. Taft emphatically declared 
that he would not vote for such a resolution under any 
consideration. The treaty is a recital of the fact that 
the wages of sin are death, he said;.and a people who 
have committed such outrages as the German people 
have done be driven to their knees and kept in that 
useful attitude of genuflection until they bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance. A charge of being actuated 
by desire for vengeance was met by Mr. Taft with the 
ringing statement that he would not defile his soul by 
a desire for vengeance. We must have justice, and to 
assure that, we must approve a treaty which is only 
a reasonable provision until the Germans have come 
to full repentance. Then we can welcome them to the 
League of Nations. The mover of the substitute reso- 
lution had used such Gospel admonitions as “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink,” 
and “Love your enemies. » Mr. Taft said that the 
trouble with using general aphorisms and reciting 
Scriptures in such instances was in their utter inap- 
plicability. It is easy to put your adversary in the 


- attitude of denying the most accepted truths, he said, 


because you have denied their relevancy to the particu- 
lar issue. 

The resolutions as reported by Mr. Taft were adopted 
without change or addition, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

Officers of the Association were declared elected as 
follows, after which the meeting adjourned: Presi- 
dent, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Cambridge; Vice- 
Presidents, Hon. Clarence E. Carr, Andover, N.H.; 
Hon. William H. Taft, New Haven, Conn.; Hon. Frank 
H. Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y.; George Soulé, New Or- 
leans, La.; John Lawrence Mauran, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Charles A. Lory, Fort Collins, Col.; William H. Car- 
ruth, Palo Alto, Calif.; Milton L. Hersey, Montreal, 
Canada; Secretary, Rev. Louis C. Cornish; Assistant 
Secretary, W. Forbes Robertson; Treasurer, Henry M. 


_ Williams; Directors, Leslie C. Cornish, Augusta, Me.; 
Mrs. Frances H. Dewey, Worcester ; Endicott P. 


- Saltonstall, Boston; Donald Scott, New York; John E. 


, Thayer, Lancaster, Parl M. Wilbur, Berkeley, Calif. 
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How the World is Surely Moving 
on the Road to Christian Unity 


First Unification Address under the Arthur Emmons Pearson 
Foundation, by Dr. Charles W. Eltot 


NOTHER FEATURE appearing for the first time 
ye on the Anniversary Week programme was the 
first Unification Address under the Arthur Em- 
mons Pearson Foundation. It was delivered by Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot at a meeting Thursday evening at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel. The presiding officer of the even- 
ing was Rey. Lee 8. McCollester, D.D., president of the 
Universalist General Convention, and prayer was of- 
fered by Rev. Charles F. Rice, D.D., president of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches. Comparatively 
few understood the significance of this meeting, al- 
though welcoming the opportunity to listen to Dr. 
Eliot, who was selected to deliver the first of these 
Unification Addresses. In March, 1918, Mr. Arthur 
Emmons Pearson of Newton, Mass., gave to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association a permanent fund from the 
income of which the Association is to provide once in 
five years one address or one series of addresses, not 
exceeding three in number, on “unifying all the forces 
of righteousness and good-will in the world,” and par-’ 
ticularly to promote “rational, temperate, and kindly 
thought, word, and action in matters of religion.” Mr. 
Pearson told Dr. McCollester that the oration was to 
be delivered by “such scholar of humane and cultured 
attributes as shall assist in enhancing the co-operation 
of all denominations in the works of mercy and good- 
ness.” There is no limitation with respect to the de- 
nomination of the orator, but an interesting provision 
is that the address shall for fifty years be delivered in 
some building other than a church. 

A report of the meeting would. be incomplete without 
mention of one feature. The three hymns selected for 
use during the meeting were all composed by Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer. When the third—‘Forward through 
the ages”—was announced, Dr. McCollester called Dr. 
Hosmer to the platform to read the words of the hymn, 
introducing him as “that great unifier, Dr. Hosmer.” 
The lofty sentiments read by him who thought and 
wrote them made a deep and lasting impression on all 
who listened. 

In introducing Dr. Eliot, Dr. McCollester spoke very 
briefly of the hope of the present time in the closer 
drawing together of all denominations in their lining 
up together against the evil in the world and those 
things which interfere with progress. He thinks that 
Unitarians and Universalists should join hands in 
closer co-operation, because, in these days of recon- 
struction, the call is to us who have the larger vision 
to make them part of the thought, faith, and life of 
to-day. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot presented an address on “The 
Road to Unity among the Christian Churches” to the 
large audience. He said that unity in religion, like 
peace, is a far-off goal to which mankind cannot expect 
to attain immediately, but should try earnestly to 
move forward on the road toward it. “From the uni- 
versality in all ages of some sort of religion among’ 
mankind, one might easily infer that religion had been 
a unifying force in human society, strengthening as 
the social organization improved ; but the study of com- 
parative religions leads to the opposite conclusion. Re- 
ligious beliefs and observances have been tribal, clan- 
nish, national, or racial, and so have promoted comba- 
tive and persistent discord and estrangement rather 
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than fellowship and unity. Religious differences have 
frequently been causes of cruel fightings and persecu- 
tions, and fighting tribes have usually appealed to their 
several gods in support of their separate contentions, 
or have believed that they would receive effective pro- 
tection and help each from their own god. The world- 
wide war about to cease was something of an exception 
to the general rule. On both sides large diversities of 
religious faith and rites were represented, yet Catholic 
and Protestant, Greek and Roman Christians, and Mo- 
hammedans and Buddhists fought with equal ardor 
on both sides. 


s HEN WE SPEAK of religion as universal we 

mean that the disposition to worship something 
is universal. So is the human craving for protection by 
superior beings from the adverse powers of nature 
which all men have encountered from earliest times, 
and are still encountering. Even in the recent war, 
millions of soldiers wore icons, amulets, or charms as 
protection against injury or death. Thousands of dying 
Christians wanted to kiss the crucifix or the Bible. 
Thousands of Mohammedans wanted to call on Allah, 
with their faces toward Mecca. The fear, dread, and 
sense of helplessness amid the appalling powers of 
earth, sea, and air, the need of protection or defence, 
and the desire to worship are universal, but the sym- 
bols, rites, and observances to which these feelings give 
rise are rather divisive than unifying. 

“No religious rite has proved more divisive than the 
Christian rite of baptism, a rite apparently based on 
the generally accepted opinion that water is cleansing 
or purifying, but the proper subjects for baptism and 
the proper methods of administering baptism have been 

-and are matters of sharp dispute in the different 
branches of the Christian Church. Strange as it seems 
to men of other religions, the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper has also been the cause of serious divisions in 
the Christian Church, and the different churches of 
Christendom also differ widely in their burial services. 

“Many religious ceremonies have propitiatory or ex- 
piatory significance. All these have been extremely 
divisive. Within the covers of the Bible we pass from 
human sacrifices to animal sacrifices, from them to the 
fruits of the earth, and thence to a broken or a contrite 
heart. It is a long road from human sacrifices to the 
flower which Buddhist worshippers carry as their sac- 
rifice to the altar; but the length of road only feebly 
symbolizes the immense change in the conception of 
Deity. Sacred observances and ceremonials have been 
extremely divisive because, although possessing com- 
mon features, they were extraordinarily diverse in 
their details. Separation into families, clans, tribes, 
nations, and races was often promoted by an intense 
clinging to the details of rites, rituals, and symbols. 
They never had, and never can have, any unifying in- 
fluence in religion, because they cannot be universal, 
but must conform locally to the infinite variety of 
human nature in individuals or groups. These diversi- 
ties correspond in some measure to the infinite diver- 
sity in human nature and to different stages of civiliza- 
tion. In particular, differences in rituals and litanies 
will be likely to be long-lived, for one man loves to 
repeat the same words and phrases, hear the same 
songs, put up the same prayers, and make the same 
promises every time he goes to church, whereas another 
man prefers variety. Human beings differ in no re- 
spect more widely than in their endurance of monot- 
ony and repetition. 

“Two great forces tend to prolong and intensify 
the differences in human nature on which diversity 
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in religion depends. One of these is democracy, which 
promotes powerfully not equality but inequality among 
men; since it leaves each capable citizen free to rise 
through mobile social and industrial classifications, 
and every genius free to develop to his utmost, and 
do his best for the common welfare. The other diversi- 
fying force is education become universal and tending 
to specialization. The more unlike men and women 
become in consequence of political, industrial, and 
social liberty, and broader education, the greater di- 
versity there will be in religious beliefs, ceremonies, 
and observances. 

“Another manifestation of the religious need in man 
seems to be the creation and ready acceptance of the 
myth as basis of religious beliefs and creeds. Myths 
to-day form the background of many dogmas, observ- 
ances, and rituals which have divided past generations 
for centuries and still divide present generations into 
discordant and contentious groups, long after the 
myths themselves have ceased to be believed, or are 
accepted only as interesting fairy-tales. The myth 
which has had most influence on the Hebrew-Christian 
réligion is that of the Garden of Eden, from the ac- 
ceptance of which as a literal fact most of the sys- 
tematic theologies of the great churches of Christendom 
start. Acceptance of this as a record of fact becomes 
more and more impossible so that the foundations of 
systematic theology become more and more insecure. 

“Creeds haye always been intended to produce iden- 
tity of beliefs in multitudes. Here seemed to be a 
means of enforcing a uniform body of beliefs on all 
Christians, but the history of creeds shows that no 
such effect was produced by even the most famous and 
enduring creeds. On the whole they have been strongly 
divisive in their effects, and dogma has been no more 
fortunate. All men and women who hope to learn 
to love God and their neighbors cannot but rejoice that 
the authority of creeds, dogmas, and priestcraft is di- 
minishing throughout the world.” 


URNING FROM the divisive forces of the past to 

the unifying forces of the present and future, Dr. 
Eliot continued: “Religion in the past has dwelt on the 
evils with which man has had to contend and on de- 
fences against supernatural powers. Religion now 
begins to dwell rather on the infinite beauty, both moral 
and physical, which the universe manifests, on the dig- 
nity and prevailing loveliness of human nature, and on 
the wonderful adaptation of man’s nature to the universe 
in which he dwells. No thinking person believes longer 
in total depravity. Everybody perceives that human 
society could not exist and never could have existed 
unless the majority of mankind had been well-disposed, 
affectionate, and trustworthy. The revolution in men’s 
thoughts of God and man has substituted expectation 
of good at God’s hands for dread of evil and has pre- 
pared the way for unification in religion. 

“Some distinct expressions of this tendency to uni- 
fication are already visible and even in force. Through 
the adoption of its Constitution in 1789 the United 
States separated completely the state from the church, 
and guaranteed to all religious bodies within the na- 
tional territory equal protection and unhampered movye- 
ment. Religious toleration was made absolute and — 
complete. With this separation went inevitably a de- 
cline in ecclesiastical power in several of the large 
churches of the United States. 
different bodies which pursue some common end in- 
creases, while hot pursuit of the objects which dis- 
tinguish one body from another diminishes. Volun- 
tary co-operation for a common end among distinct 


Co-operation between 
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churches or religions is one of the most encouraging 
phenomena of the times. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Knights of Columbus, the Salvation 
Army, Red Cross, all worked for humanity no matter 
what race or religion. This generous spirit is some- 
thing new in the religious bodies uniting. 

“One reason for this remarkable advance toward 
unification appears to have been the complete dis- 
missal of the self-reference implied in the question, 
‘How do you expect to be saved?’ The soldier had no 
use for any religion which offered him some exclusive 
means of personal salvation. We may hope that one 
of the good results of the war will be a new chance 
for comprehensiveness and disinterestedness, instead 
of exclusiveness and selfishness, in religion. 

“Some approach to Christian unity has been brought 
about by the various federations of churches which 
have been formed and brought into operation during 
the last fifty years. The Bible Society was a fore- 
runner of these movements. The Evangelical Alliance 
was another. Between 1883 and 1895 several local 
leagues or commissions came into being, covering single 
States or even smaller territories. The Free Church 
Council of England resulted from a conviction that 
Protestantism should present a united front to Cathol- 
icism and ecclesiasticism. In this country a National 
Federation of Churches was first formed in a pre- 
liminary way in the year 1900, but it was in 1905 that 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America came into being with a written constitution 
and a delegate membership. Unfortunately the name 


. of the organization was more comprehensive than its 


constitution; for Unitarians, Universalists, and Hick- 
site Friends were not admitted. A remarkable con- 
ference on foreign missions which represented all 
Protestant bodies except Unitarians was held in Edin- 
burgh in 1910, at which there was agreement on com- 
mon practices and objects in religious work, but ques- 
tions of belief, polity, and rubric were excluded. When 
this country went to war in 1917, the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America held a special 
meeting to consider the duties of the church in a great 
national crisis, excluding only Universalists and Uni- 
_tarians of Protestant Christendom. 

“There is a great difference between church feder- 
ation and church unity. In respect to dogmas and 
observances, any church federation must remain in- 
dividualistic. The sole object of federation is co-opera- 
tion for practical ends, for good social works. It is 
not Christian unity, but is a long step toward the 
unification of Christianity and that realization of 
human fellowship which the parable of the Good 
Samaritan inculcates.” 

Dr. Eliot discussed at some length the formation of 
the Religious Education Association sixteen years ago, 
an organization open to all men and women of what- 
ever creed or denomination who desire to promote 
moral and religious ideals in education, and educa- 
tional ideals in religion. “This Association not only 
sets an admirable example in its liberal constitution 
and heterogeneous membership, but also has behind 
it all the great new forces which are developing happily 
modern society—democracy, public and private liberty, 
man’s new control over nature, and socialization well 
combined with individualism. It seeks to promote in 


all social groupings, wider fellowship and more effec- 


tive good-will. It acts on the principle—diversity in 


- opinion or belief, unity in conduct or action.” 


Dr. Eliot also included in his unifying influences 
the conference of representatives from forty-nine theo- 


logical schools, held at Harvard University in 1918, 
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and closed his address with the thought that the uni- 
fication of Christian churches has begun already be- 
cause they have begun to co-operate effectively for 
beneficial practical ends, and that it will gain in scope 
in proportion to its advance in co-operative effort to 
promote human virtue and welfare. 


Laymen Crowd their Meeting 
and Go Forth to their Work 


A multitude of witnesses hear the words of former Pres- 
ident Taft and believe in the power and 
purpose of the League 


HE EVENT OF THE WEEK most hopeful for the 

denomination was undoubtedly the huge mass 

meeting of the Laymen’s League on Monday even- 
ing. Tremont Temple was strained to its utmost capac- 
ity, and more than enough overflowed into King’s 
Chapel to fill that auditorium, where the Tremont Tem- 
ple programme was repeated. Mr. William W. McClench 
of Springfield presided and Rev. Palfrey Perkins di- 
rected the singing. At a very conservative estimate, 
more than thirty-five hundred persons attended the 
League meeting. The floor of Tremont Temple was 
reserved for men, and it is doubtful if as large an 
audience of Unitarian men was ever packed into a 
single auditorium before. An impressive feature of the 
evening was the lusty singing, which was under the di- 
rection of Herbert Wellington Smith, song leader of 
the First Naval Division. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton, Mr. Charles H. 
Strong of New York City presided and, before intro- 
ducing the speakers, gave an account of the formation 
of the League. Fifteen chapters have already been 
organized and fifteen more are under way. The aim 
of the League is to have a chapter in every church, 
and its one supreme object, as stated in its constitu- 
tion, is “to promote the worship of God and the love 
and service of mankind in the spirit of Jesus.” There 
is great promise in such an enthusiastic new organi- 
zation if it carries out its programme of seventeen 
present purposes set down in the notes on its consti- 
tution. Rev. Miles Hanson next morning referred to 
the enthusiasm of the meeting and, warning against 
purpose not translated into performance, said, “Escap- 
ing steam makes lots of noise, but does not get us 
there.” Friends of Carl B. Wetherell of Wellesley 
Farms, Mass., whom the Council of the League has 
appointed its field secretary, believe that he will get 
results and that his appointment was a wise one. 
Another secretary will also be chosen. The spirit 
which spells performance seems strong in those who 


- have officered the League through the months of its 


birth and early infancy. Mr. Ernest G. Adams, tem- 
porary secretary, banker and broker and fresh from 
the navy, emphasized in his brief remarks our reliance 
on the God of our fathers, and, as Dr. Eliot quoted 
him later, was “crazy to have every one get into the 
game.” Mr. Adams said that reconstruction used to 
be the repairing of the damage of war, but we have 
been taught that it is meant for us more than for 
any one else. He summed up the situation in one 
significant sentence: “We should think, act, and talk 
less about our rights, and think, act, and talk more 
about our duties.” Mr. Adams feels that we ought 
to be out in the forefront, leading in everything. 
Former President William H. Taft, speaking of the 
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liberal church, told his audience that if they wanted 
to know what parts of the West and South thought 
of Unitarianism they ought to run for the Presidency. 
If any one wished to know what Unitarians think 
of Mr. Taft he should have witnessed the demonstra- 
tive greeting that distinguished man received when 
he appeared on the platform as the principal speaker 
for the Laymen’s League. Mr. Taft began his address 
by saying that he had been a Unitarian since child- 
hood and that his early impression was that it was a 
religion whose supporters were few in number, re- 
spectable, and inoffensive. From others he heard ‘that 
its ministers did not deliver sermons, but theological 
treatises. Parenthetically, he wished that such critics 
might have heard the preceding address, which was 
made by the editor of Tor CurisTIAN RucIsTer. 


R. TAFT expressed pleasure at being a part of such 

an enthusiastic meeting, and said that it was in- 
spiring to know that the war and facing the real things 
which the war brought about had stirred all which was 
real in the moral and religious foundations of life. The 
lessons in self-sacrifice which have been learned have 
not been temporary. We may be discouraged by the 
return to crass materialism of those who evidently 
did not have a share in the war, but this meeting 
shows that the war brought out among Unitarians the 
essence of the love of God and the love of man. Mr. 
Taft quoted that thirty per cent. have the habit of 
attending church, twenty per cent. attend infrequently, 
while fifty per cent. do not go at all. The excuse of the 
last is frequently that they cannot accept the creeds 
of the old church, and so they stay away until they 
lapse into indifference to their relations to God. They 
have a complete self-sufficiency, the inadequateness of 
which they fail to realize until they are confronted 
by some great misfortune which it takes character to 
understand. They then realize that they have been 
living a hollow life, and long for the teachings of 
Christ and to learn the lessons of what he said and did. 
“The Unitarian Church has dwelt much on the life 
of Christ,” he continued. “It has insisted on this, 
and other denominations realize the debt they owe to 
the Unitarian Church for bringing out that point of 
the Christian religion. There are many Unitarians in 
other churches. The ministers and churches know it, 
yet no one resents it. We know that it has brought 
the churches closer together. The relations have 
changed in fifty years to a.friendship hard to believe 
true. The spirit of the Unitarian Church is not repre- 
sented by the idea of getting Catholics away from the 
Catholic Church, Presbyterians from the Presbyterian 
Church, Congregationalists from the Congregational 
Church, nor Unitarians from the Congregational 
Church. Our spirit consists in pushing propaganda 


among those not in any church, and making them feel - 


the teaching of Jesus Christ as we feel it so they will 
not say they do not believe this or that in the creed. 
These are the people we need to get at. There was a 
lack of respect for the things we cherish before the 
war, especially among the youth, and they need to be 
stirred and brought into the atmosphere and environ- 
ment where they will be made to know that life does 
not consist in seeking worldly enjoyment nor in mere 
getting on.” 

Commenting on the huge audience of the evening, 
Mr. Taft said if it reached the Ohio that the Unitarians 
had held an overflow meeting in Boston it would not 
exactly set the river on fire, but the people would 
have to see to believe. “It is an occasion full of oppor- 
tunity and hope. There is a spirit in it which makes 
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for success. We do nat need to reflect on the past 
and the inheritance we have had from it, but only to 
make ourselves feel it and pass it on to others.” Mr. 
Taft is a member of the Council of the Laymen’s 
League, which, he said, was using him as a sort of 
figurehead. No one else in the Unitarian fellowship 
would venture to think of this earnest Unitarian as a 
figurehead. His réle seems rather to be that of the 
pilot whose business is to keep the ship to its true path. 

Rey. Paul 8. Phalen, a chaplain in France and later 
a lieutenant in the army, contributed a brief but in- 
spiring address to the League meeting. He believes 
that every one should take hold to back up the lay- 
men’s movement in its effort “to put the Unitarian 
Church on the map as one of the constructive forces 
of the country, as has perhaps never been done before.” 
Mr. Phalen’s question, “We may be right, but are we 
dead or alive?” seemed aptly stated. He insists that 
there is room for us to work and plenty of work to do, 
without conflict with other denominations, 

The laymen were also fortunate in having as a 
speaker Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, D.D., LL.D., of Wash- 
ington. Dr. Pierce spoke on behalf of the invisible 


delegation waiting outside our walls, the thousands: 


whose faith has been tested in the past years, and who 
are eager to accept the sanity, sincerity, and hope of 
Unitarianism. 


EV. ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH, D.D., was in- 

troduced by Mr. Strong as “the militant editor of 
the greatest religious weekly of the world—Tuer Curis- 
TIAN Reeister.” Dr. Dieffenbach with such an opening 
must perforce say a word about THe Register and 
stated that the paper tried to keep in tune with modern 
movements. Like the photoplay in this day of the moy- 
ing picture, it registers light and action. The speaker 
addressed himself particularly to the laymen and said 
that as one Unitarian one hundred years ago declared 
,the purest interpretation of the gospel of Jesus since 
apostolic times, so now they had incorporated into their 
brotherhood this lofty purpose and will carry it out. 
They have insisted on their great love for the living 
God and have incorporated all of the passion of their 


hearts into the movement. The supreme injunction of . 


Jesus to his disciples was to build his church, and 
they laid the eternal foundations of the church of 
the living God. It is absolute folly to speak ab- 
stractly of the brotherhood of man when we ignore 
the man next us in church or are inhuman in our treat- 
ment of the minister. “Jesus said, ‘Let everything 
be done with a view to building,’” the speaker said. 
“Build up your local church and stand by the parson. 
Then if he does not respond to your treatment, fire 
him! Let us carry our hearts on our sleeves. “Let us 
be demonstrative; let us be effusive; let us even slop 
over, if necessary, to show people we have a heart. You 
devote your talent to building your business. Bring 
that talent and ability back to the church and build 
it up. If you do, I promise you double space for every 
good work in THr CuHristiAN RnacistTer.” 

The Laymen’s League has already established its 
reputation as a money-getter by raising $63,500 in 


ten minutes at Springfield. At the Tremont Temple 


meeting, cards in stamped envelopes were distributed 
to all in the audience, giving an opportunity to make 
immediate or deferred subscriptions to the Laymen’s 
League. 
Copies of the revised constitution of the organization 


were also distributed. Either subscription cards or a 


constitutions may be obtained by addressing Mr. FE. oi 
Adams at 115 Devonshire Street, Bosipny pear 


A generous response has already resulted. 


>” 
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man of the Committee on Findings, re- 
ported the following resolutions which 
were all adopted :— 


if 
For a League of Nations 


The American Unitarian ‘Association, 
gathered in its Annual Meeting, rejoices 
that the great war for freedom and de- 
mocracy has been won not only by the 
superior material and military resources 
of the Allied Nations, but also by their 
moral and spiritual forces. The self- 
reliance, the disinterested good-will, the 
spiritual idealism, the fearlessness in 
the face of danger and death which 
have been taught and 
the churches of this country are the 
principles which have primarily sustained 
the courage and cheer of our soldiers and 
sailors and fortified the patience and per- 
sistence of the American people. The As- 
sociation records its conviction that the 
full results of the war cannot be obtained 
except through an effective League of Na- 
tions such as that proposed by the Paris 
Conference. 

: 2 


New Consecration to meet Social 
Changes 

The churches here represented, realiz- 
ing that the spirit of the times and the 
conditions of American thought and life 
present to Unitarians a supreme obliga- 
tion to proclaim the principles of a rea- 
sonable, effective, and reverent religion, 
and believing that the next decade is to 
witness not only great social changes, but 
also a deepening of the religious life of the 
American people, consecrate themselves to 
larger endeavors and to a more generous 
and ardent support of the local churches 
and of their collective organizations. 


3. 


Whose Memory is in Sacred Honor 

With solemn gratitude and pride we 
salute the memory of the young men of 
our household of faith who went out to 
battle for the right and who have gone 
on to new and greater adventures beyond 
our sight. In their lives and in their 
deaths they have honored us, their fathers 
and mothers, brothers and friends. Their 
names are written among the immortals. 


4. 
The Bulwark and Defence of Freedom 


We welcome our returning sons and 
daughters who have given to the world a 
demonstration that the chivalric virtues 
of courage, integrity, and enthusiasm for 
ideals and brotherly love are amply nour- 
ished in the free churches of a demo- 
cratic commonwealth. Such persistent 
zeal and disinterested devotion will still 
be a bulwark of our institutions, a safe- 
guard of our liberties, and a defence of 


our beloved country against all her ene- 


nies, foreign and domestic. 
eas 5. 

- Saluting the Laymen’s League 
Association hails the organization 


v4 * , 


illustrated in- 
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of the Unitarian Laymen’s League and 
rejoices in the generous ardor with which 
the Council of the League plans to for- 
ward the interests of our cause. 


6. 


Mr. Simons Receives his Commission 

The Association cordially approves the 
action of the Board of Directors in ap- 
pointing Rey. Minot Simons to take charge 
of our missionary interests in the field and 
extends to him a hearty welcome and all 
good wishes. 

The Association welcomes the announced 
purposes of the Directors to promote still 
further the close and frequent communica- 
tion between the Directors and the Uni- 
tarian churches of the country to the end 
that more accurate statistics may be com- 
piled, and a better general knowledge of 
Unitarian progress may be spread among 
the laity. 

7 


The Register in Every Unitarian 
Home 

We congratulate the Editor and the 
Board of Trustees of THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER upon the vigor, the timeliness, the 
good sense, and the increasing usefulness 
of our representative paper, and we be- 
speak for THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER a wel- 
come in every Unitarian home. 

8. 
Pilgrim Tercentenary Commission 


The Association heartily endorses the’ 


action of the Directors of the Association 
in appointing a special commission to ar- 
range an appropriate celebration of the 
Tercentenary of the Landing of the Pil- 
grims and urges that this occasion be 
taken to make a new proclamation of the 
Pilgrim principles and to bring together in 
sympathy and co-operation all who inherit 
the Pilgrim spirit. 
9 


For Aged Ministers and Widows 

The Association again heartily com- 
mends to the generous. good-will of its 
members and constituents the urgent need 
of providing a more adequate endowment 
to provide pensions for our aged ministers 
and for the widows of ministers. 


10. 


To Insure Religious Freedom of 
Minorities 

The Association notes with gratification 
the reported provision in the proposed 
treaty with Germany by which the five 
Great Powers are to make a treaty with 
Poland insuring complete protection of the 
religious freedom of minorities in that 
country, and instructs its Secretary to 
urge by cable upon the President and the 
American representatives at the Paris 
Conference the wisdom and necessity of 
including in the treaty with Austria sim- 
ilar provision in respect to Roumania, 
Hungary, and all other states where 
needed, for insuring religious freedom and 
abolishing discrimination of all kinds on 
the ground of religion. 

The Association conveys to their fellow- 
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Fourteen Articles of Constructive Liberal Churchmanship 


+ f ‘ 
Bx-President William H. Taft, chair- 


believers of the long-established Unitarian 
churches of Transylvania their deep sym- 
pathy, with them in their present trying 
religious situation, caused by the impend- 
ing new political alignments of their 
country. 

The Unitarians of the United States are 
co-operating to the fullest extent with 
other Protestant bodies throughout the 
world to secure for them and for all peo- 
ples and lands a complete recognition of 
religious rights and entire freedom of 
worship. 

As a religious body, American Unita- 
rians are especially interested in the 
present safety and future welfare of their 
co-religionists in Transylvania, with whom 
in recent years their relations have been 
peculiarly close and tender. They will 
esteem it a privilege in times to come as 
in the past to maintain these relations 
with undiminished regard, and to render 
these their brethren in the faith any ser- 
vice within their power. * 

The officers of the American Unitarian 
Association are requested to transmit this 
expression of good-will to Bishop Joseph 
Ferencz of Kolozsyér at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

11. 


Affectionate Greetings to British 
Brethren 

The Association instructs its Secretary 
to convey in person affectionate greetings 
and salutations to the officers and mem- 
bers of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association at their Annual Meeting in 
June. 

12. 


To Train our Children in the Faith 

The Association expresses the hope that 
an enlarging generosity on the part of the 
people of our churches may permit the 
Directors during the coming year to in- 
crease the working forces of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, and we 
recommend that a Field Secretary be em- 
ployed to counsel our church schools, per- 
suade them to adopt modern methods and 
the best instructional material, and to ar- 
range their work so that all our children 
may be trained in the principles of our 
Unitarian faith. 

13. 


For the Improvement of Congrega- 
tional Singing 

The Association further commends to 
the consideration of the Directors the pos- 
sibility of securing a trained leader of 
concerted singing who can by visiting our 
churches promote congregational singing 
in our services of worship. 


14, 


Rejoicing in Religious Unity 

The Association, rejoicing in the spirit 
of fellowship which is now growing among 
the different churches of the land, wishes 
to express its hearty co-operation in the 
movement and urges our Directors and 
officers to make every practicable ap- 
proach to the churches of all names in 
an effort to encourage and increase re- 
ligious unity. 


Ayre 
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“Sweet P” Stories 


EDNA S. KNAPP 


Tue Bic New SLED 


Of course they were “Sweet P's”: you 
just ask their mother. Prue and Pris and 
Polly Penn lived at No. 2 Riverside Place 
in the sunny side of a double white house. 
Mother Penn and Father Penn lived there, 
too. You go in at a little gate and come 
first to the kitchen door, for the front door 
is up a flight of tall steps, easy to fall down. 
There is a fence between the two yards in 
front, but none in back, so Jimmie and 
Sadie Taylor on the other side are very 
handy to play with. 

Father Penn was big and tall and jolly, 
the best playmate in the world. Mother 
Penn was dear and sunny and quiet; she 
helped the Sweet P’s to be good. Prue was 
eight and had auburn hair,—she was Father 
Penn’s “boy” and mother’s “right hand.” 
Pris was six. She played with Polly, and 
told her stories to amuse her, while Prue 
was at school. Plump little Polly was only 
four and wanted to do everything the 
others did. : 

One day in-January Prue had been wip- 
ing dishes for Mother Penn. “May we all 
go outdoors when Prue gets through?’ 
asked Pris. 
mas sled.” 

“Want to wear my rubber boots,” added 
Polly, running for hers. 

“Sadie, Jimmie, and Hal Prentiss have 
just Come out,” remarked Prue. 

“Get your things, and I’ll help you put 
them on,” said Mother Penn. Two more 
pairs of shiny rubber boots came from the 
closet. Polly had her gray coat and a fur 
cap she called “Baa-baa,” while Pris wore 
brown, and Prue blue. 

“T’'ll have to steer,” announced Prue. 
“Vou sit in the middle, Pris. Polly can sit 
in back and hold on to you.” 

Prue and Pris dragged the sled to the 
top of the little hill where Riverside Place 
joined the main street. ‘“That’s your 
Christmas sled, isn’t it?” asked Jimmie. 
“Pretty big one.” 

“It’s shiny new,” said Sadie, a bit en- 
viously. 

“You can have a ride as soon as I’ve been 
down once,” offered generous Pris. 

On piled the Sweet P’s and down the 
slope they sped. A shriek from Polly and 
laughter from their mates made Prue and 
Pris look back. In the middle of the road 
sat Polly, who had forgotten to hold on. 

Back ran Pris and Prue. “Why didn’t 
you hold on?” demanded Prue. 

“Don’t like to sit in back; you fall off!” 
answered indignant Polly. 

“You said I might ride this time,’ Sadie 
reminded Pris. 

“You'll have to sit in back, then, for we 
must put Polly in the middle,” said Prue. 

“All right,” agreed Sadie. 

“Your sled goes straight and is the fast- 
est on the street,” the other children told 
the proud little Penns, 


“We want to try our Christ- 
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Up and down the hill they travelled until 
Polly’s short legs got tired. “My boots are 
cold,” she said. “They want to go in the 
house.” 

“One more ride,” begged Pris. 

When they came down the last_ time, 


Mother Penn called, “Come, Pris and 
Polly, you’d better come in now.” 
“May I stay and watch for father? I’m 


not cold,” pleaded Prue. 

“Slide in the garden then, so Pris and 
Polly can watch you,” advised mother. 

So Prue slid on the farther side of the 
stoneheap. Father Penn had a nice garden 
there in summer from which he had taken 
the stones and piled them in a heap near 
the fence. Pris and Polly watched from 
the window with their dolls. “There’s the 
whistle,’ cried Pris, presently. ‘Oh, see 
what Prue’s doing. She’s trying to slide 
and watch for father, too. Mother, mother, 
come here quick!” 

“Mother!” screamed Polly. 

Mother looked from the window, then 
ran swiftly to where the broken sled lay 
half on top of the stoneheap. Near by lay 
a huddled blue figure, its auburn hair drab- 
bled with blood. Round the corner came 
Father Penn on the run and carried Prue 
into the house. 

Polly was crying, but Pris coaxed her 
off to play in a corner. Mother Penn 
bathed the ugly scratch on Prue’s face and 
took off her wraps. 

“Did I hurt the new sled?” asked Prue, 
when she could speak. 

“Not so badly but that I can fix it to- 
night,” answered father, reassuringly. 

“Naughty Prue, to break the nice new 
sled,” piped little Polly. 

“Prue might have been terribly hurt,” 
said Mother Penn, “Sleds do not count 
beside children.” 


PLAYING BEACH 


“Mean old rain,” wailed Polly Penn one 
March morning, beginning to cry. Mother 
had meant to go to the city shopping that 
day. It was Saturday, so Prue did not go 
to school. Mother always found time to 
take the Sweet Ps into the toy department 
of a great store. 

“I want to see the playthings,” said wist- 
ful Pris. 

“There’s a really-truly doll-stove there I 
want to see,” put in Prue. “Isn’t it horrid 
to have such a rainy day?” 

“We can’t go,” mother told them reluct- 
antly, looking at the heavy clouds. “Be 
brave children and don’t cry.” 

“IT don’t cry over such things,” observed 
Prue, with the dignity of her eight years. 

Pris wanted to cry, but one glance at 
Polly warned her of the results if she gave 


way. “Maybe we can do something else 


that’s nice,” she faltered, trying to be brave. 

“Want something nice,” declared Polly, 
loudly. 

Mother looked at the three for a moment. 
“It is quite a time since you have played 
beach,” she said. “I think you would en- 
joy sailing your little boats.” 

“Do you mean we could have real 
water?” asked two eager voices. 

“Play in water?” questioned Polly, who 
loved this damp pastime. 

“Real water that is wet,” laughed mother. 
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“T have cloth enough to make new bathing 
suits for the triplets.” ‘The triplets” were 
three small china dolls who could withstand 
water. 

“Real water,” 
satisfaction. 

“What color will the suits be?” asked 
Prue, with interest. 

“Blue for you, white with blue trim- 
mings for Pris, and red for Polly.” 

“We can arrange the chairs, and take a 
car-ride to the beach,” said Pris, with much 
interest. “Let’s get the beach ready while 
mother makes the bathing-suits.” 

The three went to work. Out from 
under the kitchen table they rolled the low 
sandbox on wheels that father had made 
for them, and placed it near the window. 
Prue got her little red bucket and spade; 
she was a careful little girl who took care 
of all her toys. 

“Where’s mine?” demanded Polly. 

“You left yours out in the rain. It 
rusted all to pieces,” answered Pris, who 
had left hers at the beach. 

After they had shovelled the sand away 
from the centre of the box, mother put 
a large tin pan half full of water in the 
cleared place. Next they got out the little 
boats that Mr. Bates, the veteran boatmaker 
around the corner, had made for them, and 
anchored them near the edge of the pan. 
Then they made another whole fleet with 
bits of shingle, using paper for sails, and 
toothpicks for masts. 

“You may take my box of Jamaica 
shells; they will look pretty on the beach,” 
said mother. 

“O mother, all your lovely pink shells?” 
asked Prue. 

“Thank you,” piped Polly, while Pris ran 
to hug her mother, for this was indeed a 
rare privilege. 

“Now we are all ready, and so are the 
dollies. They will look so cunning in their 
bathing-suits,” said Pris. “Let’s drag the 
chairs in a row and take our car-ride.” 

“IT take up fares,” announced restless 
Polly. 

“You always want to,” objected Pris, 
who wished to do it herself. 

“Let her. She’s only a baby, and mother 
wants to sew,” urged Prue, in her elder- 
sisterly way. So this matter was happily 
settled. 

“You shouldn’t take carfares all the time, 
though,” objected Prue. 

“Pleasant Beach,” called the small con- 
ductor, and the journey ended. 

The dolls chose to put on their bathing- 
suits and to go at once into the water. 
Then they dressed and took a boat-ride, 
each in her own boat, and next they built 
houses in the sand. Mother had a peanut- 
stand arranged on tables, where peanuts 
and oyster-crackers were for sale at a pin 
apiece. The dolls had such a good time 
that it was growing dark before the chil- 
dren knew it. Mother sold out the last 
peanut and began to get supper. vei 


murmured Polly, in great 


“I’m tired,” said little Polly, sitting down 


on the edge of the sandbox. 


“Give the dollies one more ride, if you — 


like; then you will have to come home for 
it’s getting late,” warned mother. “Be 
careful, Polly.” 

She spoke too late. Polly had toppled — 
over backward into the miniature 
and thus ended the beach trip. __ 
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| Hail to the Children! 


: In every civilized country of the world 
% it is being more and more recognized that 
r nothing is of greater importance and value 
‘ than the lives of children. The world over, 
the question of the welfare of children is 
of such interest that experts from many 
countries have gathered together to discuss 
it. The American Red Cross has pledged 
its services to work for the health and edu- 
cation of children, both at home and in 
the war-swept countries abroad. No longer, 
in any enlightened country, are the services 
of little children made use of for family 
support. Instead, children are obliged by 
law to attend school regularly until they 
are at least fourteen years old. The foun- 
| dation of health is proper food. During 


the war America did much to help preserve: 


the health of the Belgian children by sup- 
plying them with nourishing food. So im- 
portant was the health of the children con- 
sidered, that the Relief Committee forced 
the children to eat their war cakes and to 
drink their cocoa in the schools; for other- 
i wise the little Belgians, hungry as they 
| were, would have taken the food home to 

share it with the grown-ups. Make way 

for the children! The hope of the world 

is the children! As a Japanese poem 
says,— 


“Silver, gold, and precious stone,— 
What are they in comparison 
With a daughter and a son?” 


Beyond the Clouds 


In these days so many curious things 
happen that we are not very much surprised 
by anything. But, accustomed as we are 
to marvels, it still seems a little extraordi- 
nary for a professor of astronomy to an- 
nounce that he intends to watch the ap- 
proaching total eclipse of the sun from an 
airship, at an altitude of about 15,000 feet 
above sea level. Astronomers tell us that 
> the sun is 93,000,000 miles away from us, 

and when a distance so great is in question, 
it would seem, at first glance, that a little 
matter of about three miles wouldn’t count 
| much in bringing the spectacle of the eclipse 
to closer view. But it seems that the object 
of the professor—he is Prof. David Todd 
of Ambherst—is to get above the clouds. 
When clouds are taken into consideration, 
his reason for wanting to get up 15,000 
feet above the earth is more apparent. To 
: an astronomer, the total eclipse of the sun 
{ is a sight not to be missed, if there is any 
4 possible way of seeing it. In times past, 
how disappointed an astronomer must have 
been,—an astronomer who had perhaps 
travelled thousands of miles to the exact 
spot from which an eclipse might best be 
seen,—to find all his labor count for noth- 
ing because the day of the eclipse happened 
to be cloudy. As yet, weather cannot be 
regulated, but it would seem that clouds 
are no longer able to hamper science by 
' coming between total eclipses and watching 
astronomers. Nowadays what is more sim- 
ple than to defy the screening clouds by 
soaring above them in an airplane! An- 
other feather in the caps of both aviation 
and astronomy. . 


le 
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Birds and Cats 


Every one knows how excited and busy 
all the birds are just now building nests. 
Many nests are already finished, and a few 
have eggs in them. In a very little while, 
baby birds will be hatched out in large 
numbers, and learning to fly. During the 
first flying lessons, baby birds are both 
awkward and easily tired, and have to rest 
a great deal on the ground, where they are 
the easiest of prey for cats. The State 
Commissioners on Fisheries and Game in 
Massachusetts have therefore asked all cat 
qwners to control their pets during the 
short season while bird mothers are hatch- 
ing their eggs, and while bird babies are 
learning to fly. Of course the instinct to 
kill birds is born in all cats and cannot be 
educated out of them, so the only way to 
protect the birds is to have an eye on the 
cats. Do all boys and girls know that the 
success of crops and the preservation of 
forests are due largely to the vigilance 
of insect-eating birds? The Commission- 
ers say that in Massachusetts alone seven 
hundred thousand birds are killed each year 
by cats; and when it is remembered that 
Massachusetts is but one small State among 
the forty-eight, the number of slain birds 
in this country is appalling to think of, 
especially as the slaughter is largely pre- 
ventable. The world needs forests for 
lumber, and surely it needs crops for food. 
Who has not learned, during the war as 
never before, the value of food? And cats 
do not need birds. “Will all owners of cats 
prevent their roaming abroad unwatched 
till baby birds are safely on the wing? 
No one can do the work of birds in ex- 
terminating harmful insects, and, if unmo- 
lested, birds can be depended upon to do 
their allotted work with thoroughness. The 
labor of watching cats for a few weeks is 
nothing in comparison to the loss of count- 
less thousands of birds whose share in the 
necessary work of the world is of far 
greater importance than is commonly 
realized. 


A Giant Spider 
G. W. TUTTLE 


What would you think of a great black 
spider, so large that when his great hairy 
legs are stretched out he covers a place 
as large as your hand? “Tarantula” is the 
name of this ugly, interesting spider. The 
female tarantula digs a round hole in the 
hard ground with her long black fangs. 
Then she lines it. nicely with soft white 
web that she spins. 

The mother tarantula lays hundreds of 
tiny white eggs. Then she spins a soft 
round sac to cover her eggs. If we try to 
take the sac from her home she will run 
up and seize it, pulling with all her strength. 
Then when the little tarantulas hatch, the 
hole will be swarming with the little black 
spiders, tiny copies of their great fierce 
mother. 

Every night when you are safe in your 
bed these spider mothers go out to hunt 
for supper. What do you suppose they 
find to eat? A spider mother will walk 
around until she finds a fine, fat juicy bug. 
Then she holds him securely with her 
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strong black fangs and carries him home. 
Mother tarantula prefers to eat at home; 
we can find the shells of the bugs she has 
eaten about the mouth of her home. 

Both the mother and the father tarantula 
are very, very poisonous, but if we let them 
alone they will not harm us. We are not 
apt to get bitten, because when we are 
wide awake in the daytime these mother 
tarantulas are fast asleep in their snug 
homes in the earth. 

When mother tarantula is at home she 
spins a nice soft web across the mouth of 
her home. I suppose this means, in taran- 
tula language, “Keep out!” 


Finger Games for Mother and Baby 


MRS. MARGARET WILSON HEALD 


With the aid of the following verses, 
older children will enjoy sharing with 
mother the pleasure of helping baby to be- 
come acquainted with his hands and fingers. 


NAMING THE FINGERS 


This is little Tommy Thumb, 
Round and smooth as any plum. 
This is busy Peter Pointer; 
Surely he’s a double-jointer. 
This is mighty Toby Tall; 
He’s the biggest one of all. 
This is dainty Reuben Ring; 
He’s too fine for anything. 
And this little wee one, maybe, 
Is the pretty Finger-baby. 

All the five we’ve counted now, 
Busy fingers in a row, 

Every finger knows the way 
How to work and how to play; 
Yet together work they best, 
Each one helping all the rest. 


—Laura E. Richards. 


THE GREETING 
Thumbs and fingers say, “Good-morning,. 
"Tis a very pleasant day”; 
Little pointers bow politely, 
Tall men nod and smile so brightly; 
While the rest with joyful greeting, 
All their little friends are meeting. 


—Eleanor Smith. 


THE FAMILY 
This is the loving mother, 
Always good and dear; 
This is the busy father, 
Brave and full of cheer; 
This is the merry brother, 
Grown so strong and tall; 
This is the gentle sister; 
This is the bay small; 
And here they all together meet, 
This whole glad family complete. 


Here’s grandpapa and grandmamma, 
And father, too, and mother, 
With baby wee,—one family; 
- Oh, how they love each other. 


The aunt and uncle now we see, 
And little cousins, one-two-three ; 
And this good family is found 
In happy love together bound. 
—Emilie Poulsson. 
A ST ES 
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Interpreting the Present Day 


Sesstons of the W. U. C. keep close to the 
new order—Secretary Smith resigns 


ERNEST C. SMITH 


The sixty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Conference held at De- 
troit May 12-14 revealed a determination 
to meet the issues of the time in a spirit of 
faith, confident yet humble. Rev. R. W. 
Boynton of Buffalo struck the keynote in 
the opening sermon. He declared that in 
these times we are experiencing a new day 
of Pentecost in which our young men see 
visions and our old men dream dreams of 
a better world. Political autocracy has 
largely disappeared from the earth as a 
result of the war, and now industrial au- 
tocracy is challenged. This is all encour- 
aging, but with it the whole social order 
of the world is threatened. There are un- 
certainties and risks which must be reck- 
oned with. A rational religious faith in 
the world order, in the goal toward which 
we move, and in ourselves as co-laborers 
with God is necessary. Never did a greater 
opportunity face our free churches. 

At the business session, the president, 
Prof. Morgan Brooks, was unable to be 
present, but sent his address, which was 
read by Rey. F. M. Bennett of Youngstown, 
Ohio. In part it follows :— 

“One of the manifest results of the war 
is the exercise of independent thinking and 
leadership. Fear of being thought ‘ad- 
vanced’ seems to have vanished. In sofne 
directions this breaking of the shackles of 
conventionality in thought has gone too far, 
leading, as we all have seen, to the extreme 
of Bolshevism. It seems strange to think 
of Unitarians as conservative, but possibly 
our best work in the immediate future will 
be to provide sane guidance toward what 
is genuinely helpful, including the restraint 
of those whose sudden emancipation from 
control has led to disregard of the equal 
rights of their fellows. There is always 
danger that a forward movement requiring 
intense force to overcome natural inertia 
may, when started, go too easily and far, 
and require a backward pull to maintain 
a safe velocity. 

“The difficulty of the situation lies in 
the changed attitude of the great public 
from an unwillingness to move quickly or 
to go far, to one of haste to accomplish 
the greatest good in the shortest time,—a 
haste which needs curbing and directing to 
insure a continued and substantial progress. 
Unitarians have here the greatest oppor- 
tunity. Accustomed to progress and 
schooled in leadership, we require relatively 
little further preparation for this momen- 
tous work, although it presents a radically 
different situation from the past. 

“What a splendid opportunity for the 
young man or for any one who can adapt 
himself quickly and sanely to our changed 
conditions, who can use the history of the 
past not as a guide, but as point of de- 
parture! Our vision is already clearing. 
The clouds and the distortions of the 
lower air are not present in the heights. 
Still there is the necessity for avoiding a 
new series of dangers,—the danger of soar- 
ing into too thin an atmosphere, of losing 
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‘sight of the ground to which we must in- 


evitably return with the lofty observations, 
the broad outlook, the high motive, which 
are to direct our activities among men.” 


The treasurer, Mr. C. B. Foote, reported 
a considerable increase in income for the 
preceding year and a surplus of nearly $600 
of current revenue over current expenses. 
The secretary, Rev. Ernest C. Smith, re- 
ported that his year had largely been given 
to maintaining services in some twenty 
churches which were without ministers, and 
in securing candidates for these vacant pul- 
pits. He gave a résumé of his ten years’ 
service and presented his resignation. He 
said :— 

“When your secretary came into office 
ten years ago, this district was more de- 
pendent upon the friends in other parts of 
the country than it had any right to be. 
With a very keen feeling of local inde- 
pendence, many churches were actually 
dependent upon the American Unitarian 
Association. In the year 1909-10 the 
churches of the district contributed $1,200 
to the Association and received $14,000 
from the Association. The last annual re- 
port of the Association shows that the 
churches of this district gave in the year 
reported $3,423 to the Association, with 
their gifts to the Western Conference re- 
maining practically unchanged, and that the 
Association gave aid in this district to the 
amount of $3,141, all to college-town 
churches. Through the ten years there has 
been a persistent policy of reducing Associ- 
ation aid, bringing the aided churches to 
the point of self-support, and the final 
elimination from our list of churches of 
those organizations which give no promise 
of ever becoming self-supporting. Seven 
churches in cities of considerable size have 
become self-supporting during this period. 
One new church in a large centre has been 
established and brought through to the 
point of sélf-support,—that at Dayton, 
Ohio. 

“Your secretary has communicated to the 
board of directors his desire to lay down 
the duties of his office. Partly for reasons 
of personal convenience, partly because of 
work undone which he would like to finish, 
he is willing to serve, if the Conference 
shall so desire, until September 1, but asks 
to be relieved on that date or as soon there- 
after as may be practicable.” 

Rev. Charles E. Snyder of Sioux City, 
Ta., told an interesting story of the way 
in which he had been minister-at-large in 
the territory within one hundred miles of 
his home city. 

The Alliance session will be reported 
elsewhere. Suffice it to say here that there 
was a large and enthusiastic attendance 
and inspiring addresses. 

Rev. Fred V. Hawley of Chicago spoke 
on “Monarchy versus Democracy in The- 
ology,” stating that religion had its begin- 
ning in fear and that the idea of God as 
a monarch had fostered this conception; 
that Jesus had revealed a religion whose 
central power was love, and in which the 
royalty of service was the only royalty 
recognized. Rev. Curtis W. Reese of Des 
Moines, speaking of “Monarchy versus 
Democracy in Industry,” held that the crux 
of the present social struggle lay in the 
claim of the right of every worker to par- 
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ticipate in the control of the common en- 
terprise. On Wednesday morning, Rev. 
George R. Dodson set forth the vital pur- 
pose of a free church. He stated that 
while all of us must perforce participate in 
social reconstruction, yet the democratiza- 
tion of industry is not the central purpose 
of the church. This is to be found rather 
in the informing and transforming of the 
minds and hearts of men through a service 
of worship and preaching, so that the 
proper impulse and dynamic shall be pres- 
ent. Rev. W. F. Greenman of Milwaukee 
supplemented Mr. Dodson’s message, show-- 
ing how the impulse once implanted should 
work out into recognition of actual condi- 
tions which ought to be changed and ex- 
periments in co-operation to transform the 
outward conditions. 

At the afternoon session, Miss Minnie 
Packard, Field Secretary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, appealed to the 
delegates to take a sympathetic interest in 
the young people and to co-operate with 
them in their undertakings. She gave specific 
instances of the ways in which young people 
had been enlisted in the ‘work of the 
church. Rev. George S. Yaple, director of 
educational work in a Congregational 
church in Detroit, spoke on the practical 
side of religious education. He said that 
democracy demands organization, co-oper- 
ation, self-expression, self-forgetfulness in 
service, and leadership. He then gave defi- 
nite illustrations of the way in which the 
church school might train and develop in 
children and young people precisely these 
elements of democracy. 

The following resolutions were passed on 
the deaths of two notable members :— 


Be it Resolved, That it is with profound sorrow 
that the members of this Conference are reminded that 
the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, D.D., has lain down 
the battle of life since the Conference last met. 
Dr. Jones’s long service in and for the Western 
Unitarian Conference, as one of its founders, as its 
secretary for nine years, as a dauntless defender and 
protagonist of the Unitarian conceptions of God and 
man, made for him a place which none other can 
fill. 

Be it further Resolved, That this minute of regret 
for his passing and of appreciation of his life, of his 
achievements, and of the privilege of association with 
him be entered upon the records of the Conference 
and be printed in Tue Curistran REGISTER. 


In the death of Mr. John E. Williams of Streator, 
Ill., this Conference has lost a director with whose 
services it can ill afford to dispense. Wise in counsel, 
patient in temper, with far-reaching ‘vision, he was 
a useful and honored member of our board of direc- 
tors and president of the Illinois State Conference 
Above, beyond, and in all his official service to our 
cause there shone the radiance of a personal religious 
faith, reasoned and reasonable, yet vital and dynamic, 
which profoundly affected the thought and feeling of 
ministers and laymen alike. Beyond all the things 


he did, he served our cause and the world by being 


just the man he was, 

We desire to have our loving appreciation inscribed 
in the records of the Conference and, with due ex- 
pression of our sympathy, sent to Mrs. Williams. 


The Conference concluded with a fellow- . 
ship supper held in the parish house which > 
taxed the capacity of the available rooms. 


The speakers were Dr. Wicks of Indian- 
apolis, Mr. Stanley Stevens of Ann Arbor, 
Mrs. Paul M,. Chamberlain of Chicago, 
Rev. John W. Day of St. Louis, Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot of St. Paul. In addition to 
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these speakers whose names appear upon 
the programme, the chairman called upon 
Mr. Smith, the secretary of the Conference, 
and upon Mr. Reccord, the newly elected 
minister of the Detroit church. 

Luncheons were served in the church on 
both days. The hospitality of Detroit 
homes was extended to the delegates. Out 
of the varying subjects touched upon, a 
certain unity of vision and of devotion 
issued. Altogether, it was a _ successful 
meeting of the Conference. 

Resolutions were passed endorsing the 
Laymen’s League and urging the formation 
of a branch in each church; providing for 
a committee of five to examine the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the Conference and 
to report its recommendations of changes 
to the next annual meeting; directing that 
the report of the secretary be printed and 
distributed to the churches of the Confer- 
ence; granting $250 to the secretary in ad- 
dition to the salary of the past year; ex- 
pressing appreciation of the generous hos- 
pitality of the Detroit church. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Prof. Morgan Brooks, Urbana, 
Ill.; vice-presidents, Dr. James K. Hosmer, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mr. Alexander Smith, 
Toledo, Ohio; directors to 1922, J. W. Hos- 
mer, Mrs: S. F. Lynn, Mr. J. B. Stan- 
wood, Rev. Sidney Robins, Rev. A. P. Rec- 
cord, Rev. F. M. Eliot, Rev. Horace West- 
wood; director to 1921, Professor Thomp- 
son, Chicago. 


Their Love of Liberty the Reason 


Armenians are Christians because they love 
freedom; hence their persecution 


. BERTHA S. PAPAZIAN 


In-an interesting review of my little book 
“The Tragedy of Armenia” in THe CuHris- 
TIAN ReEcisTER of March 13, Mr. Georges 
S. Kukhi discusses at some length his own 
views concerning the cause of the Armen- 
ian massacres, and the relation, or lack of 
relation, of the Armenian question to the 
world war; and opposes these views to 
what he calls the “false” and “misleading” 
theories upon which I and most writers 
work when treating of Armenia and the 
Armenians. The questions he raises seem 
important enough to justify a rejoinder, 
even at so late a date as this. 

The title of the article is “Not Because 
they are Christian,” and the greater part 
of the argument is directed against a sup- 
posedly widely held belief that the Armen- 
ians have suffered martyrdom at the hands 
of the Turk solely because of their Chris- 
tian faith. So far as my own opinion goes, 
if Mr. Kukhi had but presented it as it 
stands to the judgment of your readers 
he might have spared himself the labor of 
refuting a categorical statement which I, 
for one, certainly did not make. From the 
beginning of my humble attempt to in- 
terpret the great tragedy of Armenia, I 
took care to emphasize the part played, 
even in the pagan days, by that love of 


_ freedom, of democracy, of progress, of 


which is characteristic of the 


— . 
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Armenians, and which. Mr. Kukhi thinks 
the sole cause of the Turkish persecutions. 
It is perfectly understandable that in a 
situation of such complexity there should 
be persons who see one aspect of the case 
more steadily than the other; but to elim- 
inate religion as a factor in the situation is, 
after all, an attempt which even Mr. Kukhi 
himself is not able to sustain. That the 
Turks invited the Armenians to accept 
Islam, “and promised them safety by so 
doing,” he indirectly admits, and further 
adds—to the detriment of his argument, as 
it seems to me—that the reason the Turks 
tried to convert them to Islam was “he- 
cause by converting them to Islam they 
would make them acknowledge the Sultan 
as their religious head, and that as a result 
of this the Armenians would cease point- 
ing to corruptions, and would cease asking 
for reforms, for whatever the Sultan did 
would be to them lovely and perfect.” 
“That is the whole secret,” he says, “as 
anybody who knows the Turks will say.” 
True, but only in part. Has any one ever 
been naive enough to think that the Turks, 
in their repeated attempts to annihilate the 
Armenian race, were actuated purely by 
misguided religious fanaticism? But even 
so, to ignore the proscriptions, burdens, and 
indignities imposed upon the Armenians as 
Christians, to ignore the Mohammedan 
tenets regarding the life, honor, and prop- 
erty of “infidels,” and the institution of 
“Holy War” is to do injustice to history. 

And has not a similar tangle of motive 
and circumstance been part and parcel of 
all the great so-called religious persecu- 
tions of history? At Rome, for example, 
were the persecutions of the early Chris- 
tians entirely unconnected with state pol- 
icy? And were those men and women 
who lavished their lives for their principles 
any the less martyrs for Christianity be- 
cause of this fact? Why were the Puri- 
tans persecuted—because they were Puri- 
tan, or because they were republican? And 
were they Puritan because they were re- 
publican, or were they republican because 
they were Puritan? 

Such discussions lead into refinements of 
speculation for which there is not time 
nor space; but in an all too brief and in- 
adequate way I did try in my little sketch 
to touch upon this and to show that it was 
their love for democracy and enlighten- 
ment which led the Armenians early to 
adopt Christianity, and that it was faith- 
fulness to these ideals which has been at 
once their glory and the cause of their im- 
measurable suffering. 

In all matters one allows for differences 
of opinion, and one hesitates, in particular, 
to challenge views which are accompanied 
by generous appreciation of the essentials 
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of the case, and which have been expressed 
in connection with so delicate a matter as 
a “review”; but as Mr. Kukhi’s attention 
to my book was more that of the con- 
troversialist than of the reviewer, I may 
be permitted to take exception also to his 
statement that “the reactionary and formal- 
istic Christianity of the Armenians is no 
more progressive than Turkish Islam.” 
“By their fruits, ye shall know them.” Is 
it not so? Anyway, a church which 
throughout the centuries has never been 
without the witness of legions of martyrs, 
although it may be called “reactionary,” 
certainly cannot be said to be without life; 
and there are even those, and among emi- 
nent church authorities, too, who consider 
this ancient church, with its popularly 
elected head and lesser clergy, its lack of 
insistence upon dogma, and its freedom 
from obstructive traditions, one of the 
most democratic and liberal churches in 
the world. 

But leaving the religious element and 
coming to the political side, it is to me 
truly astonishing to note that one so versed 
in the Near Eastern situation as is Mr. 
Kukhi should declare—in spite of Article 
61 of the Berlin Treaty and the innumer- 
able negotiations, .the interminable diplo- 
matic “notes” and other correspondence 
among the Great Powers and between them 
and Turkey—that “the Armenian question 
has never been an international question,” 
and that he should regard as “false” my 
thesis that the failure of the powers to 
fulfil their treaty obligations to the Armen- 
ians, either jointly or severally, prolonged 
the Near Eastern scandal, made possible 
the “understanding” between the Kaiser 
and the Sultan, and paved the way for 
“Berlin to Bagdad, and the World War.” 


For Children of Bible Lands 


The Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association has 
received from the New York office of the 
American Committee for Relief in the 
Near East acknowledgments of contribu- 
tions from our schools as follows :— 


Previously acknowledged.......c.ssececcceces $3,852.92 
POLAT Be TAC HIRE LY PROG Mele a oc es-ee etme stveetots + 10.00 
8. Brookline, Mass., Second Church 
BORCGILS etal glty pc tn Lota un! 636 fa (03 Mhiy e 6.60 
DOr AMiatintta, MOHIOy Ae sacs kc ne vice ae 56.45 
19. Port Richmond, S.I., N.Y., Church 
of Redeemer school, additional.... 5.00 
Dip ONCOL VAGUE. oc ccs cele ste een sys 63.78 
PEt AIMED ate SSC aar hilt. Peng Sols sid # ae $3,994.75 


Contributions should be sent to Cleveland 
H. Dodge, Treasurer, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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The Tuckerman School 


An institution which perpetuates a great 
minister’s service 


No act of the newly formed American 
Unitarian Association in 1826 was more 
significant than its call to Dr. Joseph 
Tuckerman to be its minister-at-large. The 
act at once announced the policy of the 
new organization and brought forward 
one whose interpretation of his work has 
served as an example and an inspiration 
ever since. 


Among those who had not been famil-, 


jar with Dr. Tuckerman’s work at Rumney 
Marsh—now Revere—the new  appoint- 
ment must have caused comment. What 
was he called to do? Why was he called 
to do it? were questions that undoubtedly 
arose. No record reveals Dr. Tuckerman 
as explaining or arguing or devoting any 
time to propaganda of the kind usually 
employed. But he did things. On Sun- 
days he preached and comforted the souls 
of men and on every day he “went about 
doing good.” 

The poor knew him, for he relieved their 
wants. The sick were cheered and helped 
by his visits. The unemployed sought his 
advice, and none were so low that the 
wise counsel and sympathy of this min- 
ister-at-large could not reach and help 
them. 

There were few organized agencies for 
relief at that time and no Associated Char- 
ities; but the wisdom and insight which 
Dr. Tuckerman brought to bear upon his 
problems were the basis of the principles 
active and useful to-day in social work, 
and the spiritual message which he deliv- 
ered will never grow old. 

The problems of Dr. Tuckerman and 
of his day varied in complexity and in 
kind as they vary always. Then as now 
they were problems of physical and spirit- 
ual ills which must be met by wisdom, by 
unremitting work, and by the devoted time 
and attention which their importance de- 
manded. 

Joseph Tuckerman died after a com- 
paratively few years as minister-at-large. 
His work has gone on. Rev. Christopher 
R. Eliot is his successor both territorially 
and spiritually, whose work at Bulfinch 
Place Church is well known. Mr. Eliot, 
however, does not work single-handed, for 
two parish assistants render important and 
necessary aid in carrying on his large 
work. 

When eleven years ago the president of 
the Unitarian Association considered the 
necessity of some plan for furthering the 
cause of liberal religion he recognized 
many problems of the same kind as those 
which challenged Dr. Tuckerman. How 
should we meet them more effectively? 
Obviously by giving thought and time and 
work to their solution. To give organized 
time and thought meant study and a 
school. What so natural, then, as a school 
that should prepare students to help in 
the increasing work of the churches—or 
to help in energizing churches so that the 
work should increase? What so appropri- 
ate as a school named for Dr. Tuckerman, 
that should exemplify the principles of his 
work? 

Money was subscribed for the enterprise 
and The Tuckerman School was estab- 
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lished. Its work has ,grown, its influence 
widened. Courses of instruction are given 
for those who are especially interested in 
religious education and who would work 
with children and young people; courses 
for those particularly inclined toward 
social work of the church or other 
organization. The instruction offers a 
broad field of study, and necessarily so, for 
the field of activity is broad. The study 
and the work are of great interest. No 
natural gift or grace but may be turned 
to good account, no accomplishment which 
one possesses, no experience stored up, 
but may be and probably will be of great- 
est usefulness by the student who is pre- 
paring for or already is engaged in parish 
work. “I cannot wait,’ writes a prospec- 
tive student with professional training 
and degree, “to share the experience and 
training which I already have with those 
whom I may be able to assist in this new 
field.” 

The training which accompanies study 
is of a very practical kind. Class teach- 
ers in Sunday-schools or superintendents 
where there is sufficient experience are al- 
ways in demand, and there are opportuni- 
ties for leading clubs or groups of young 
people which are profitable particularly to 
those who would specialize in social work 
or who are preparing for general parish 
work. These forms of training are of 
great value to the student and such ser- 
vices are always appreciated by those who 
are needing the assistance. 

While abnormal conditions of war-time 


prevail, calls for trained assistants in 
churches do not cease. Church activities 
go on. Children enter the schools; young 


people organize; new Alliances form; pub- 
lic relief agencies need co-operation; com- 
munities need deeper church attachment; 
churches need wider community interests, 
—and parish assistants can help in it all. 
To become a member. of the School and 
an occupant of one of the pleasant rooms 
in the house which has become the home 
of the School means to take the first 
step in the preparation for work whose 
influence is limitless and the recompenses 
of which are many. It is time to make 
plans for the autumn. Let those who are 
planning to prepare for more adequate 
serviceableness in parishes make their ar- 
rangements now. Delays cause unneces- 
sary inconvenience to students and classes. 


‘Mother’s Corner is Vacant 


A letter from Paris says there’s a vacant 
corner in the glittering mirrored Palais de 
Glace. Day after day the doughboy guests 
at the Y. M. C. A.’s great pleasure palace 
seek it out, linger a moment, then turn 
away. 

It was “Mother’s Corner” once. The old 
cord-bottomed chairs are still grouped 
around the little table, but the arm-chair 
in the corner is empty. 

“Mother” has gone back to America. 

“Mother” was Mrs. Louise Gregg Dan- 
iels of La Grange, Ill. Every day for 
five months—save when she was ill, for 
only illness could make her leave “her 
boys’—she sat there to welcome them. 
And they came, hundreds of American sol- 
diers and sailors, to sit near her. “Mother” 
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was never alone in her corner of the mir- 
rors, at the end of the soda bar. 

One would have a torn coat to be 
mended. Another would want a button 
sewed on. A third would come just for 
a cup of tea and a chat. Sometimes the 
chat would concern itself solely with “the 
girl over there.” Sometimes it would be 
a quiet story of that other mother, wait- 
ing back home. And sometimes it would 
be a boyish confiding of troubles or con- 
fessing of small transgressions. 

And even more often half a dozen boys 
would “drop in,” ostensibly to “cheer 
mother up,’ but really for a little bit of 
the atmosphere of home, and the sound 
of a woman’s gentle voice and the sight 
of her smile. 

“Mother” would pour tea and settle 
back for her chat, plying a busy needle 
upon a torn or buttonless coat. There was 
always sympathy for confidences and in- 
dulgent reproofs for misdemeanors. 

And then there would come the fare- 
wells, at the end of the leave periods, and 
the boys in khaki and in blue would go 
back to the firing line or the fighting fleet, 
taking with them the memory of “mother” 
and the hours in “Mother’s Corner.” 

Most of them Mrs. Daniels never saw 
again. But when, at the end of five 
months’ service with the Y. M. C. A., she 
left the other day for home because the 
climate would not permit her to stay, she 
carried with her notes from “her boys,” 
notes that came to her after they had 
gone back to duty. 

“T have about twenty buttons off my 
clothes,’ wrote one boy, when she was 
ill, “so please, if for no other reason, get 
well and make our Mother’s Corner seem 
like home.” 

Another, sure of her sympathy, wrote: 
“My first day up. Am sick with bron- 
chitis and in the guard house here at the 
hospital for going A. W. O. L. Gee, but 
this is a merry life. Come and see me 
when you can, any day at 4.30.” 

One boy didn’t have a chance to say 
good-by when he left Paris. “We are 
leaving very shortly,” he wrote, “and I 


will not be able to see you before leaving. 


I am very sorry I could not shake your 
one-out-of-a-million hand. Believe me, 
mother, it takes people like you to make 
soldiering a dream.” 

One sailor boy wrote just to tell her 
how desperately lonely he was, and to beg 
for a letter and the “Palais de Glace So- 
ciety News.” 

And a French ambulance driver wrote 
while she was ill: “I expect to call at the 
Mother’s Corner in the Palais when I get 
back, and see you sewing buttons on or 
something that will remind me that so 
long as I am in the A. E. F. I have in- 
deed a mother at the Palais. Whether 
you know it or not, there has been a 
vacant place in some part of our human 
anatomy since you have been away. Even 
though I could go to see you, that was not 
the same as seeing your face in the corner 
to which you truly belonged. When your 
face is among the missing for five min- 
utes you are the most sought-for person 
I know of. With love to all in the cor- 
ner," Your sonia mers 

And the boys are still writing, though 
the corner in the “Y” palace-hut is vacant. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


When you are right 
you can afford to 
keep your temper. 

When you are wrong 

you cannot afford 

to lose it. 


Pacific Coast Letter 


BRADLEY GILMAN 


How do you pronounce “cafeteria”? Is 
it “cafetee-ria,” with the accent on the 
antepenultimate? Or is it ““cafeteree-er,” 
accent on the penultimate? I need to know 
about this, because everybody up and down 
this coast uses the word frequently. The 
labor unions have brought this to pass. 
They shut out Chinese and Japanese labor,— 
houseworkers for example,—and thus drive 
thousands of families to restaurants and 
cafeterias. Not long ago I invited my 
parish to a sort of afternoon tea, and we 
spread our refreshments upon a central 
table, and individuals were directed to come 
forward and help themselves. The plan 
seemed time-honored to me, but was new to 
some of my guests. “Oh, I see,” said one 
smiling visitor, “you have your refresh- 
ments in cafeteria style.” 

Really there ought to be a few hundred 
more manual workers than there are in 
this wonderfully beautiful region, and they 
are knocking at the gate,—the Golden Gate, 
—but the despotic labor unions keep a 
monopoly of the labor market, wholesome 
competition among workers is prevented, 
and my friend Mrs. D., formerly of Bos- 
ton, pays $85 a month for a cook, even then 
doing much of the work herself. 

Naturally I am led on from this point to 
say that many handworkers in this State 
receive larger wages than do professors 
and clergymen. The University of Cali- 
fornia has recently taken note of this, and 
a strong movement is on foot to raise the 
professional salaries. This matter has a 
wide bearing. Listen. If the compensa- 
tion of professors and clergymen were to be 
increased, I believe that some of the socialism 
now so distinctly in evidence in pulpits and 
lecture-rooms would be sensibly diminished, 
also an incipient ominous Bolshevism; for 
both those sophistries as exemplified by 
“parlor-socialists” and “parlor-Bolshevists” 
have their root in a discontent based upon 
shamefully inadequate salaries. 

The moot question of the efficiency of 
the Y. M. C. A. is still with us. I have 
read several defences and explanations of 
the “Y” work in France, but my personal 
opinion is based upon my close experience 
with “Y” secretaries at Camp Fremont, and 
upon talks with scores of men at the base- 
hospital who have returned disabled from 
the war-country, and it is clear to me that 
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the “Y’s” were too highly systemized, too 
insistent upon the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, the letter instead of the spirit. 
The testimony of four out of five men con- 
firms that opinion. Moreover, the ready- 
made and rigid kind of religion which was 
offered to men living close to the heroic 
level was distasteful to them. They asked 
for the,bread of a living faith—and they 
got, not always, but too frequently, a stone, 
a hard impersonal dogma. 

One ought not to weep with those that re- 
joice and rejoice with those that weep, but I 
confess that I was a bit heartened the other 
day, just as I was reflecting upon the short- 
comings of Unitarians, to hear an ortho- 
dox brother-minister declare warmly: “I 
never saw such an undevout crowd as I 
have in my Sunday-school. The other day 
I found a boy who had never heard about 
Jesus Christ, and I believe that half my 
school can’t say the Lord’s Prayer.” I 
hope that he was mistaken, but somehow, 
out of the bogs of my own depraved na- 
ture I was cheered by his lamentation. 

Perhaps the most important happening 
of the month has been the eleventh annual 
meeting of the State Conference of Social 
Agencies, held through five days at San 
José. Practically all the subjects were 
problems of to-day pressing hard for solu- 
tion,—minimum wage, social insurance, and 
community libraries, schools, theatres, and 
churches. Several sex-problems were also 
discussed, among them physical and moral 
treatment of fallen women. I wonder that 
no place was given to a discussion of a 
corresponding treatment of fallen men. 
The closing address of the Conference was 
given by Will Irwin, who said, “I believe 
that in ten years Europe will exist under 
a system of institutions which to-day would 
come under the head of socialism, or will 
blow up like Russia.” 

Speaking of conferences, our three Uni- 
tarian state conferences are slated for the 
period near May 18. You see, California 
is a long State—a thousand miles, more or 
less. And our churches are so grouped 
that one conference for the entire State is 
held only once in three years. In the two 
intermediate years, Southern, Northern, 
and Mid-State sessions are held. The 
programme at this year’s session of the 
Mid-State Conference includes a sermon 
by Dr. Ambrose W. Vernon, now sup- 
plying at Berkeley, an address by Chap- 
lain Charles Gardner of Leland Stanford 
University, a paper on the famous “Balti- 
more Sermon,” by Dr. E. M. Wilbur, and 
other speakers, with discussions taken part 
in by the several ministers in and about 
“The Bay.” 

This splendid State is, as I have said, a 
very long State, with rivalries of each end 
with the other end. It is like a dachshund, 
a long dog with a long tail. And fre- 
quently the question arises as to which end 
of the State is dog and which is tail, and 
which end shall do the wagging. ‘This 
holds true in business and political mat- 
ters, but not in affairs Unitarian. Among 
us there is an unqualified spirit of good- 
fellowship and mutual helpfulness along 
the whole coast. 

When you write to me, O gentle reader 
of Tue RecistEr, to tell me that you will 
provide me with the twenty-odd Psalters 
for which I pleaded in a recent letter, 
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please direct to me in Palo Alto, Calif., for 
that is the sensible abbreviation which has 
been objected to by some rancorous citizens 
but has recently been legalized by the State 
Legislature. 

It was good to have Rey. Clarence Reed 
with us at Palo Alto recently, and to listen 
to the excellent address given by him be- 
fore our Alliance, with an audience of 
about thirty-five. He spoke upon “The 
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Education of Henry Adams,” characteriz- 
ing it as the leading book of the year, and 
drawing from its suggestive pages many 
valuable lessons regarding our problems in 
modern social and church life. 

On the last Sunday of April, Mr. Dutton 
of San Francisco, exchanged pulpits with 
the. pastor of the hopeful little church at 
Palo Alto. 

Leland Stanford University, once one of 
the quietest nests of peace in the whole 
country, has moved with the demands of 
the times; and now we are told that in 
the coming autumn an artillery school will 
be established there by the Federal authori- 
ties, at a probable expense of $250,000. 
Plans for handling large French and Brit- 
ish guns are under way, and a staff of five 
officers has been assigned to Stanford, 
from Washington. On all these changes 
dear Dr. David Starr Jordan, honored 
apostle of peace, looks with equanimity as 
recognizing that the old order changes, and 
hopefully as trusting profoundly in the 
soundness of heart of a loyal American 
people. 

We have had quite a little flurry here 
in Palo Alto, as in several other communi- 
ties, over plans for church unity. There is 
already, and has been for a year and more, 
much genuine fellowship among the seven 
ministers. But, going beyond this admir- 
able unity of the spirit, attempts have been 
made recently to combine Sunday-schools 
into a union school, and also to hold a 
union service every Sunday evening. The 
intention is good, but one of my brother- 
ministers declared to me strongly, the other 
day, his firm belief in the so-called sub- 
stitution atonement theory; and another 
one I heard set forth as authentic history 
the devastating effects of the ram’s-horn 
trumpets around the walls of Jericho. So 
I fear that a graduate of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School will not be able to co-operate 
- very closely save in spirit, for the present 
at least, with his earnest friendly brother- 
ministers. 


Daily Readings in the Dome 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
Sympathy 


Our sympathy is a gift whose value we 
can never know.—Henry D. Thoreau. 


What do we live for, if it is not to make 
life less difficult to each other?—George 
Eliot. ° 

Sunday 

How excellent is thy loving kindness, O 
God! therefore the children of men put 
their trust under the shadow of thy wings. 
—Ps. £x#¢U1. 7. 


Sympathy is love on its travels—love 
opening communication between spirit and 
spirit; love going out to service; love 
descending from God to man; love ascend- 
ing from man to God; love weaving ties 
between man and man, and between man 
and Nature; love as the circulating life of 
the universe-—Charles Gordon Ames. 


Monday 
Shouldest not thou also have had com- 
passion on thy fellow servant, even as I 
had pity on thee?—Matt. xviii. 33. 
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We often do more good by our sympathy 
than by our labors, and render to the world 
a more lasting service by absence of jeal- 
ousy and recognition of merit than we 
could ever render by the straining efforts 
of personal ambition—Dean Farrar. 


Tn- -seeing sympathy is hers, which chasteneth 
No less than loveth, scorning to be bound 
With fear of blame, and yet which ever 


hasteneth 

To pour the balm of kind looks on the 
wound, 

If they be wounds which such sweet teach- 
ing makes, 


Giving itself a pang for others’ sakes; 

No want of faith, that chills with sidelong 
eye, 

Hath she; no jealousy, no Levite pride 

That passeth by upon the other side; 

For in her soul there never dwelt a lie. 

Right from the hand of God her spirit came 

Unstained, and she hath ne’er forgotten 
whence 

It came, nor wandered far from thence, 

But laboreth to keep her still the same, 

Near to her place of birth, that she may 
not 

Soil her white raiment with an earthly spot. 


—James Russell Lowell. 


Tuesday 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
—-Matt. xix. 19. 


SyMPATHY 


Simply a touch of the hand, 
One little word; 

Sunshine spread over the land; 
Then sang a bird. 

Sunshine may give place to rain, 
Hope be deferred; 

But through the loss and the pain, 
Still sings the bird. 


—James Terry White. 


Great gifts can be given by little hands, 
Since of alt gifts Love is still the best. 


—Adelaide A. Procter. 


Wednesday 
Let brotherly love continue—Heb. xiii. 1. 


But as we meet and touch each day 
The many travellers on our way, 
Let every such brief contact be 

A glorious, helpful ministry! 

The contact of the soil and seed; 
Each giving to the other’s need— 
Each helping on the other’s best 
And blessing each as well as blest! 


—Susan Coolidge. 


Let me keep 
A heart that still can feel, and eyes that still 
can weep. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Thursday 


Because thy lovingkindness is better than 
life, my lips shall praise thee.—Ps. Lviti. 3 


Never let the seeming worthlessness of 
sympathy make you keep back that sym- 
pathy of which, when men are suffering 
around you, your heart is full. Go and 
give it without asking yourself whether it 
is worth the while to give it. It is too 
sacred a thing for you to tell what it is 
worth. God, from whom it comes, sends it 
through you to his needy child—Phillips 
Brooks. 
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Friday 
If thou draw out thy soul to the hungry, 
and satisfy the afflicted soul; then shall thy 
light rise in obscurity, and thy darkness 
be as the noonday; and the Lord shall guide 
thee continually.—/s. lviii. 10, 11. 


Sympathy is often better than comfort. 
Tears call for tears. The best sympathy is 
often voiceless—the pressure of a hand, the 
tear-brimming look that says, “I cannot 
speak, but I have heard.’—Maltbie D. 
Babcock. 


A knowledge that another has felt as we 
have felt and seen things, even though 
they are little things, not much otherwise 
than we have seen them, will continue to 
the end to be one of life’s choicest treasures. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Saturday 
She will do him good and not evil all 
the days of her life—Prov. xxi. 12. 


O sympathy! Grace every grace above! 
Voice sweetest in the symphonies on high, 
Giving the Christ his embassy of love, 
Moving a child to soothe a kitten’s cry! 
Truth and the Law stand in majestic state 
Claiming allegiance of the trembling mind ; 
But thou, of frailty so compassionate, 
Proclaimst a higher mandate—to be kind. 


—Edward A. Church. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


Meetings and Conferences 
Relation of Plenty to Ideals 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women held its annual meeting on May 2, 
at All Souls Church, with the president, 
Mrs. Glogau, in the chair. The reports 
from the Branch Alliances showed their 
flourishing condition, despite the discour- 
agements of the times; and many and 
varied were the ingenious ways which had 
been used to raise money in these days of 
stress and forced home economies. 

During the spring a revision of the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the League had 
been in progress, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. J. H. Ambrose of the Church of 
the Messiah, a conference concerning which 
and other matters having been held at the 
Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church in March. 
It was earnestly desired that all members 
make suggestions concerning the general 
tone of the meetings, arousing interest in 
the great good that might be accomplished 
if all would feel personally responsible for 
the outcome. It is hoped by the informal 
heart-to-heart talks of these conferences 
that weak spots may be strengthened, and 
the League made once more the power it 
ought to be. The size of the executive 
board has been decreased and it. is hoped 
made a better working body. The meet- 
ings will be seven in number—three regular 
as heretofore, in November, January, and 
April, and the other four taking the form 
of conferences, musicales, etc. Miss Low 
made an appeal for the Southern industrial 
schools, laying stress on the extra need of 
help since the death of Mrs. Peterson, who 
has been such a power in the community— 
and that no finer memorial could be raised 
for her than to keep alive and build up 
into ever widening jie of usefulness; 
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these schools which she had fostered so 
tenderly, and which are so sorely needed in 
these parts. 

Dr. John Willis Slaughter, head of the 
Community Council Movement in New 
York City, gave a most illuminating and 
interesting talk on “America and _ the 
New Era.” He described the condition 
of the various countries engaged in 
the war. He showed how diversified the 
American people had been, how unified 
they are now. Dr. Slaughter dwelt on the 
fact that America’s idealism might fade if 
she too had to struggle for the necessities 
of existence as they did among European 
countries, but with her plenty she can 
maintain her unselfish position, and see, as 
far as possible, that right and justice are 
secured in foreign affairs. He spoke of 
the masses asserting themselves all over 
the world, but that disorder would be re- 
duced to a minimum in America by eco- 
nomic readjustments. Employers for the 
most part were open-minded men, realizing 
that they cannot stand on the old, basis. 
The American church must be reborn, 
though he believed in denominationalism, 
and there must be overhead organization. 

After a word of greeting from the pastor 
of All Souls, Dr. William L. Sullivan, the 
meeting was adjourned for the pleasant 
luncheon hour. The next meeting will be 
held in November. H. F. F. 


Parish News Letters 


Mr. Andrews’s Installation 

Kincston, Mass.—First Parish Congre- 
gational Church, Rey. Charles F. Andrews: 
A new year is beginning under happy con- 
ditions, with a new minister, and a new 
quartette under the direction of Frank P. 
Daniels. Mr. Andrews will be installed on 
Friday evening, June 6. Following is a 
list of our parish committee and officers: 
clerk and treasurer, Alexander Holmes; 
chairman, Lewis D. Bryant; secretary, Miss 
Mary L. Trow; parish committee, Arthur 
Pierce, Ralph Drew, Frank Clark, Mrs. 
Helen Loring, Mrs. Grace Bird; chairman 
of ways and means committee, Edgar Lor- 
ing; president of the Women’s Alliance, 
Miss Eugenia B. Trow. Mr. Andrews oc- 
cupies the Unitarian parsonage, which he is 
improving and beautifying. The following 
delegates attended the Anniversary Meet- 
ings: Rev. Charles F. Andrews, Miss 
Mary Drew, Miss Eugenia Trow, Mrs. 
Louise Ferguson, Mrs. Margaret Lee. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 
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New Name Formally Adopted 

New York, N.Y.—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rev.. John Haynes Holmes and Rev. 
Harvey Dee Brown: The name of this 
church has been changed, by formal refer- 
endum vote of the members, to “The Com- 
munity Church of New York.” The vote 
was taken by a special committee, author- 
ized by the board of trustees, on the 
preferential ballot system; and the above 
name was the first choice by a large ma- 
jority. Announcement of the change was 
made on May 25, and the old name dropped 
forthwith. 


Centenary in Petersham 


PrtersHAM, Mass.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Parish, Rev. Robert C. Douthit: 
The Petersham church is planning a fit- 
ting celebration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the installation of its first Uni- 
tarian minister, Rev. Luther Willson. Mr. 
Willson, while serving as junior pastor of 
the First Congregational Church in Brook- 
lyn, Conn., where he was settled in 1813, 
became convinced by his studies that the 
Calvinistic faith in which he was reared 
was not supported by the Scriptures. He 
was tried for heresy by a Consociation 
which he and his supporters denied having 
jurisdiction in the matter. Seeking to 
avoid a division in the church he asked for 
a dismission, which was granted by a 
council mutually called. Mr. Willson de- 
cided to leave the ministry, but after spend- 
ing a week as the guest of Dr. Channing, 
in Boston, he was persuaded to remain. 
Called to Petersham, he was installed June 
23, 1819. Rev. Aaron Bancroft of Worces- 
ter preached the sermon of installation. 
The anniversary services will begin on Sun- 
day morning, June 22, with Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot as the preacher of the day. A con- 
cert will be given at night. The Worcester 
Ministers’ Association has been invited to 
hold its meeting in Petersham on Monday 
the 23d. On Monday evening the opening 
session of the Worcester Conference will 
be held, with the historical address by Rev. 
W. W. Fenn, D.D., of Cambridge. The 
regular meeting of the Conference will be 
continued on Tuesday, June 24. The Niche- 
waug Inn will be open at the time of the 
anniversary, and the proprietor, Mr. Her- 
bert H. Fiske, a great-grandson of Rev. 
Luther Willson, has generously granted a 
concession from the usual rates for those 
attending the celebration. Early reserva- 
tions should be made, as the accommoda- 
tions are limited. Entertainment will be 
provided for delegates to the Conference 
who come on Monday evening. 


Twenty-eight New Members 


Reapinc, Mass.—Christian Union Church, 
Rey. Marion Franklin Ham: ‘The record 
for the past month is a fair indication 
of the condition of the church. The re- 
ports of the church officers at the annual 
meeting, early in April, showed a marked 
increase in the number of subscribers to 
the church, and also in the total amount 
of subscriptions. The Unity Club, the 
women’s organization, reported a success- 
ful year, having turned into the church 
treasury about $600. Attendance at the 
church services during the winter has been 
good, and an unusual amount of work has 
been done in all departments. The Men’s 
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Club has held four well-attended meetings 
during the winter, at which luncheon was 
served, followed by addresses by various 
speakers, on interesting subjects. A recep- 
tion was held for the men of the parish 
who returned from service in war. An 
“hour service’ was held May 18. Twenty 
persons were received into fellowship at 
the Easter service, making a total of 
twenty-eight additions to the membership 
since April 1. With this record for in- 
spiration the church is entering upon its 
new fiscal year greatly strengthened and 
encouraged, 
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Exchanges 


A 


Lady Jane: “Have you given the gold- 


fish fresh water, Janet?” Janet: “No, 
mum. ‘They ain’t finished the water I give 
’em t’other day yet.”—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


, 


“Tf you don’t mind, sir,” said the new 
convict, “I’d like to be put at my own 
trade.” “That might be a good idea,” said 
the warden. “What is your trade?” “I’m 
an aviator.” 


Private Austin: “Have you any elastic 
blankets?” Corporal Arnold: “What do 
you want elastic blankets for?’ Private 
Austin: “So they’ll stretch when I do.’”— 
Overseas Camp Dodges. 


At twenty you left the farm and came 
to the city. And for thirty years you have 
been working like mad. What for? In 
order to get money enough to live in the 
country—New York Evening Sun. 


“And what did you say the patient did,” 
asked the doctor, “when you ripped off the 
dressing?” “Swore, doctor!” exclaimed 
the nurse. “He swore frightfully!” “I 
reckon you can let him sit up to-morrow!” 


Teacher: “Don’t you know that punc- 
tuation means that you must pause?” 
Willie: “Course I do. An auto - driver 


punctuated his tire in front of our house 
Sunday and he paused for half an hour.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


The Governor’s wife was telling Bridget 
about her husband. “My husband, Bridget,” 
she said proudly, “is head of the State 
militia.” “Oi thought as much, ma’am,” 
said Bridget, cheerfully. “Ain’t he got the 
fine malicious look!” 


Willis: “I understand that the pastor of 
your church went to war.” Gillis: “Yes; 
he had one of the most remarkable careers 
on record.” Willis: “You don’t say?” 
Gillis: “Yes; they didn’t give him the sobri- 
quet of ‘The Fighting Parson.’ ”—Judge. 


“Remember, son, Garfield drove mules on 
a cowpath and Lincoln split rails.” “I 
know, dad; but, say, did any of these Pres- 
idents ever crank a cold motor in a bliz- 
zard for half an hour before he discovered 
that he didn’t have any gasoline ?”—Rich- 
mond Times Dispatch. 


A young lady took down the receiver 
and discovered that the telephone was in 
use. “I just put on a pan of beans for din- 
ner,” she heard one woman inform an- 
other. She hung up the receiver and 
waited. ‘Three times she tried the line, and 
then, exasperated, she broke into the con- 
versation. “Madam, I smell your beans 
burning.” All she heard was an excited 
“Good-by” and the click of the receiver 
upon the hook. Then the young lady put 
in her call—Christian Endeavor World. 


A story told of Bishop Greer illustrates 
the plain nature of the man. On an oc- 
casion when he was to confirm a class, a 
carriage was sent for him in charge of an 
English coachman who had been imported 
by a wealthy American. Bishop Greer 
walked unaccompanied and in non-clerical 
dress from his front door to the carriage 
and entered it—but the driver did not move 
his horses. After waiting for a moment 
the Bishop asked the man why he did not 
drive on. “I’m waiting for the Lord 
Bishop of New York, Sir,” the proper per- 


son replied. “Well,” said the Bishop. “I’m 
it. .Drive on.” 
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FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm Avenue, 
Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. Morning 
service at 10.40. Sunday-school at 9.30 A.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12. 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Rev. W. A. Marzolf, minister. 
Church school at 9.45 A.M. Hale and Howe classes at 
12.15. Service of worship and sermon at 11. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
“eB ee Street at Audubon Gircle. Rev. Lee S 
McCollester, D.D., will preach. Service at rz a.m. Sun- 
day-school at 9.15 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. Rev. 
James De Normandie, minister emeritus. Rev. Miles 
Hanson, minister, Service at rr A.M, 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season. Hearty invitations are given to 
all friends. The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the preacher. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Communion service on first Sunday of the month. 
The church is open daily from g to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 A.M. 
Dr. Brown will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 p.m. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at1z. Cordial welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9-45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon atr1 A.M. The minister will preach. 
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Their Love of Liberty the Reason, by Bertha 
S. Papazian; For Children of Bible Lands . 
The Tuckerman School; Mother’s Corner is 
Vasant 204 ..8. 062k. Pao eee 
Pacific Coast Letter, by Bradley Gilman . . 
The Home 


“Sweet P’’ Stories, by EdnaS. Knapp ... 
Hail to the Children! Beyond the Clouds; 
Birds and Cats; A Giant Spider, by G. W. 
Tuttle; Finger Games for Mother and Baby, 
by Mrs. Margaret Wilson Heald . ... 


Daily Readingsinthe Home ..... 
Throughout the Church . ...... 
Pleasanttiess 2 ee ee 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 


promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS 
June 27th to August Ist 
Mrs. WILLIAM B. DONNELL 
Northport, Long Island, N.Y. 
Boating, Bathing, Tennis, A’sthetic Dancing, Family Life 
Terms $100 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 
Ample Grounds 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 
in a campaign for a reconstructed church and | 
nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun- 
teers are needed at once in Unitarian pulpits and 
may be trained for service at the 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 


Autumn Quarter begins September 24; Summer 
(at Chicago) begins June 16. | Travelling fello A i 
viding for further study at foreign universities available at 
graduation. Scholarships available fora limited number 
of Western ministers for the summer ion at Chicago. 


Apply to Rev. F. C. Souruworts, D.D.,LL.D., President 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register 


